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PKEFACE. 


An  endeavour  to  expose  the  disgraceful 
.'rauds  practised  upon  the  public  by  the  horde 
of  charlatans  who  call  themselves  dentists  is 
the  aim  of  this  little  book;  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  thereby  attract  a  larger  circle  of  readers, 
the  author  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  embody 
the  subject  in  a  short  story. 

The  writer  is  prepared  for  the  assertion  that 
he  has  sketched  an  exaggerated  picture;  but  a 
perusal  of  the  Appendix,  (  consisting  of  extracts 
from  acknowledged  authorities,  )  will  be  found 
fully  to  substantiate  every  charge  which  he  has 
made,  and  he  believes  that  if  he  has  erred  at 
all,  it  has  been  in  reprimanding  too  leniently 
proceedings  similar  to  those  he  has  tried  to  ex- 
pose. 


PEEFACE. 


The  author  has  not  attempted  the  portraiture 
of  any  particular  individual,  for  it  is  the  practice, 
md  not  the  person,  he  desires  to  censure.  Noi 
has  he  chosen  to  publish  his  book  anonymously 
from  any  doubt  of  being  able  to  substantiate 
these  charges.  His  sole  object  has  been  to  see 
whether  exposure  and  ridicule  may  not  furnish 
some  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  the  honour- 
able portion  of  the  profession  never  cease  to  de- 
plore ;  and  which  could  have  no  existence,  were 
the  public  once  fully  awakened  to  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  advertising  dental  charlatan. 
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Hie  ClochnaTcer. 

<ijT|^  EALING  out  of  the  Hoogstraat— one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  in  the  ancient  city  of  Eotterdam  — 
there  are  a  number  of  narrow  turnings.  The  houses  for 
the  most  part  are  quaint  but  neglected-looking  edifices,  and" 
although  in  bygone  times  they  were  used  as  private  dwell- 
ings, most  of  them  had,  prior  to  the  period  of  our  story,  been 
converted  into  shops.  It  would  hardly  aid  the  reader 
much  were  we  to  mention  by  name  the  street  to  which  we 
intend  particularly  to  call  attention,  for  the  neighbourhood 
has  been  so  much  changed  and  improved  of  late,  that  very 
few  of  the  original  buildings  remain,  and  those  few  convey 
but  a  faint  impression  of  the  tumble-down,  narrow-windowed 
shops  then  existing. 

The  house  we  wish  to  describe  had  a  large  frowning  door- 
way, with  a  portico  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  size  of  tho 
shop ;  indeed,  little  observation  was  required  to  discover  that 
this  portico  had  originaUy  been  the  entrance  to  a  much 
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larger  establishment,  whieh,  iu  later  years  had  been  siibdi- 
rided  into  three  smaller  tenements,  leaving  the  old-fashioned 
doorway  as  an  entrance  to  the  centre  one,  Althoiigh  the  two 
windows  were  narrow  and  the  panes  of  glass  small,  there  was 
still  an  air  of  business  about  the  place,  and  its  exterior  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  neglected. 

Between  the  two  windows  was  placed  a  large  sized  clock- 
face  —  as  large  indeed  as  the  space  would  allow  —  and  over 
the  clock  a  painted  board,  on  which  was  written  in  bold 
characters,  "  Samuel  Levi  Moses,  Clock  and  Watch  AIa- 
KER. "  Whether  the  proprietor  was  proud  of  his  name  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  its  repetition  would  lead  one 
to  think  so,  for  in  the  window  on  the  right  hand  side  a  tab- 
let hung  stating  that  Samuel  Levi  Moses  spoke  English, 
while  on  the  left  a  similar  tablet  intimated  that  Samuel 
Levi  Moses  made  and  repaired  ariieicial  teeth  of  every  des- 
cription. 

Upon  entering  the  doorway  —  which  was  usually  open  — 
the  interior  at  once  struck  you.  It  was  a  large  square  room, 
with  an  elaborately  decorated  ceiling,  from  the  centre  of 
which  at  one  time  a  lamp  had  been  suspended.  It  was  very 
lofty,  and  had  evidently  been  originally  the  hall.  The 
lasso-relievo  ornaments  were  kept  well  cleaned,  and  the  walls 
painted  of  a  sombre  shade  threw  these  ornaments  well  into 
relief.  • 
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Altogether  the  j^laee  was  calculated  to  attract  customers 
by  its  air  of  resi^ectability  ;  and  although  the  stock  of  clocks 
was  small,  still  the  most  was  made  of  them  ;  the  counter  was 
kept  well  dusted,  and  the  glass  case  that  stood  on  the  counter 
was  filled  with  jewellery  and  various  little  nick-nacks  calcu- 
lated to  allure  the  fairer  sex. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  windows  stood  a  work-bench,  and 
seated  at  it  was  a  very  lean  young  man— indeed  his  face  was 
painfully  thin,  and  he  had  altogether  so  hungry  a  look,  that 
customai-s  were  often  induced  to  make  him  little  presents 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  starving'. 

This  was  not  the  proprietor  —  one  saw  that  at  a  glance  — 
but  he  had  been  with  JMynheer  Levi  Moses  for  some  years, 
and  how  he  came  to  be  taken  as  an  assistant  we  wiU  now 
relate. 

Le  Mo,  (for  this  was  the  familiar  way  in  which  Levi  was 
addressed  by  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  his  intimate  friends  ) 
was  not  possessed  of  any  mechanical  talent,  indeed  he  could 
only  do  one  thing  —  talk.  His  talking  was  something  to 
listen  to  and  remember,  but  work  he  first  of  aU  did  not  like, 
and  secondly  was  not  accustomed  to.  His  father  had  been  a 
clockmaker^  and  Moses  followed  his  father's  trade,  hut  ho 
knew  very  little  about  it  and  cared  less.  He  was  compelk^d 
to  employ  an  assistant;  and  after  making  many  changes,  drop- 
pod  upon  the  young  man  we  have  aUuded  to,  who  was 
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miserably  poor,  and  supposed  to      not  quite  right  in  his 
mind ;  but  it  did  not  take  his  master  long  to  find  out  that  he 
was  wonderfully  clever  with  hia  fingers. 
.  Doornspyk,  (  for  this  was  the  assistant's  name  )  came  into 
Levi's  shop  one  afternoon,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  any 
little  job  the  master  had  on  hand,  in  return  for  a  mouthful 
of  food,  as  he  declared  he  was  starving.    IS'ow  it  so  happened 
that  the  clock-dealer  had  that  morning  had  a  serious  disagree- 
ment with  his  assistant  and  coolly  kicked  him  out ;  he  was 
therefore  placed  in  some  difficulty  to  get  the  few  repairs  done 
which  he  had  on  hand,  and  moreover  he  was  by  no  means 
an  inhuman  man.    Seeing  the  hungry  look  of  the  poor  fel- 
low's face,  he  gave  him  a  dinner  first,  and  when  he  had  had 
a  good  meal,  enqiiired  what  he  could  do. 

He  found,  greatly  to  his  astonishment,  that  Spyk  (  as  he 
called  him )  was  really  a  good  workman,  but  so  miserably 
deficient  in  common  sense,  and  so  painfully  nervous,  that  he 
had  been  wrongly  regarded  by  the  few  persons  who  knew  him 
as  an  idiot.  He  discovered  —  after  he  had  been  with  him  a 
few  days  —  that  he  could  secure  his  services  for  the  merest 
trifle,  and  make  of  him  a  useful  drudge,  for  the  poor  fellow 
was  (juitc  contented  to  sleep  under  the  counter,  and  only  too 
thankful  if  allowed  literally  to  cat  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
his  master's  table. 

Doornspyk  had  lost  both  his  father  and  mother,  but  had 
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previously  to  their  death  been  apprenticed  to  a  clockmaker 
in  Amsterdam.  He  was  there  shamefully  illtreated,  half- 
starved  and  beaten  by  his  master,  until  at  length  the  little  rea- 
son he  originally  possessed  was  nearly  knocked  out  of  him.  At 
last,  to  escape  a  promised  thrashing,  he  stole  away  at 
night  from  the  house,  and  hardly  knowing  where  he  went, 
tramped  on  until  ho  came  to  a  canal,  and  begged  a  bargeman 
to  allow  him  to  lie  down  in  his  boat,  covering  himself  over 
with  a  piece  of  tarpauling.  Here  he  fell  asleep,  and  when 
he  awoke,  the  barge  had  left  its  moorings  and  was  well  on 
its  way  to  Rotterdam. 

Poor  Spyk  felt  that  he  could  not  get  into  a  worse  situation 
than  the  one  he  had  escaped  from ;  ho  therefore  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  bargeman  to  take  him  with  him.  But 
alas !  when  he  arrived  at  Rotterdam  he  could  not  find  employ- 
ment, and  at  length,  famished  and  footsore,  entered  the  clock- 
maker's  shop.  Le  Mo  was  shrewd  enough  to  discover  his 
worth,  and  agreed  to  take  the  half-starved  boy  upon  trial. 
So  he  remained  year  after  year,  receiving  but  small  salary, 
sleeping,  as  we  have  said,  under  the  counter,  and  fed  with  any 
scraps  that  were  left  after  his  master  and  the  family  were 
satisfied. 


II. 


THE  CLOCKMAKEr's  EAELT  HISTOET. 

HE  clockmalier's  name  was  Samuel  Moses,  his  mother's 
Eachel  Levi.  His  father  was  a  Dutchman,  his  mother 
an  Englishwoman,  and  Rachel,  being  also  smart  and  business 
like,  brought  up  her  boy  to  speak  English  and  taught  him 
one  thing  —  if  she  taught  him  nothing  else  —  to  know  the 
value  of  money. 

Poor  Samuel  the  elder,  although  a  Jew,  was  a  sleepy-headed 
Dutchman  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  smok- 
ing in  the  chimney  corner,  and  seldom  looked  after  his  work 
imless  driven  to  do  so,  but  his  wife  Rachel  made  up  in  vigil- 
ance for  both,  and  managed  to  keep  the  business  together, 
educating  her  child  as  well  as  she  could,  and  giving  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  the  only  friend  in  the  world  he  could  rely 
upon  was  —  money.  The  precepts  the  old  lady  laid  down 
were  few,  but  to  the  point.  "  Remember,  my  good  Levi,  " 
(  for  she  always  called  her  son  by  her  own  maiden  name,  ) 
"  Remember  that  every  one  can  work  with  the  hands,  but 
not  every  one  with  the  head.  You  do  the  head-work,  and 
leave  others  to  manage  the  handicraft.  The  hajid  can  only 
make  a  limited  income,  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amoiuit 
of  profit  brains  can  procui'e  for  you.  " 
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Her  husband  Samuel  listened  in  horror  to  this  advice, 
having  been  educated  to  believe  his  right  hand  his  best 
friend;  but  although  probably  he  thought  much,  he  said 
nothing. 

One  of  the  first  things  Eachel  did  upon  her  son's  arriving  at 
man's  estate,  was  to  look  out  among  her  people  for  a  suitable 
wife,  and  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  a  very  pretty 
doll,  who  had  moreover  a  good  purse  of  money.  The  little 
lady  was  flattered  bv  the  compliments  paid  her  by  the  artful 
youngster,  and  consented  to  become  his  wife.  Eachel's  expect- 
ations however  were  never  thoroughly  realized,  for  the  clock 
business  offered  little  scope  for  enterprise  of  the  kind  her  son 
was  best  fitted  for.  She  died  soon  after  his  marriage,  leaving 
him  a  letter  containing  strict  injunctions  as  to  his  future  pro- 
ceedings, and  — her  blessing.  She  left  also  (  with  her  hus- 
band's consent  )  what  he  probably  valued  more  —  the  hard 
savings  of  her  life,  but  so  tied  down  that  he  coiUd  make  no 
use  of  the  principal  sum  until  he  was  possessed  of  a  like 
amoimt.  Then,  and  not  till  then  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
expend  the  money,  with  the  approval  of  her  executors,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  business. 

Samuel  Moses  soon  followed  his  wife  to  the  grave,  but  tlio 
son  did  not  find  his  income  much  augmented  ;  although  he 
now  became  the  sole  representative  of  the  business. 

The  pretty  doll-wife  oftered  little  opposition  to  anything 
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her  huabaud  might  propose,  aud  as  he  was  not  altogether 
wanting  in  affection,  she  was  perfectly  contented  with  the 
life  they  led.  His  ambition  however  kept  him  continually 
in  a  fever  of  excitement,  but  he  did  not  trouble  her  with  his 
plans  until  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
investing  his  capital. 

Among  Doomspyk's  other  mechanical  accomplishments,  he 
had  gained  some  trifling  knowledge  of  the  construction  of 
Artificial  teeth.  The  hint  was  enough  for  Le  Mo ;  he  at  once 
put  in  his  window  the  tablet  we  have  alluded  to,  "  Artificial 
teeth  made  and  repaired  here,  "  and  soon  managed  to  make 
this  branch  a  lucrative  part  of  his  business.  He  was  not 
long  in  discovering  that  the  profit  obtained  by  the  repair  of 
a  clock  was  much  less  than  that  easily  gained  by  the  most 
trifling  dental  work,  and  his  attention  being  once  called  to 
the  subject  he  speedily  profited  by  it,  managing  to  decoy  a 
dentist's  assistant  to  give  him  some  further  information,  and 
at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  at  length  found 
the  field  in  which  he  could  best  employ  his  superabundant 
energy. 

He  gave  out  among  his  friends  that  he  could  make  artificial 
teeth  at  one  half  the  charges  usually  asked,  and  gave  his 
assistant  so  much  encouragement  in  his  new  art  by  the  pur- 
chase of  tools  and  materials,  that  he  was  not  long  before  he 
began  to  draw  patients  around  him,  upon  whose  mouths  he 
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practised,  if  not  much  to  their  advantage,  most  decidedly  to 
his  own. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  his  mother  was  an  English- 
woman, and  that  she  prided  herself  upon  having  taught  her 
son  the  English  language ;  this  he  now  found  to  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  him,  and  although  his  knowledge  was 
imperfect,  and  his  accent  bore  powerful  testimony  to  the  land 
of  his  birth,  yet  he  was  able  to  make  himself  understood,  and 
thus  obtained  a  connexion  among  the  poorer  English  residents 
in  the  city  of  Rotterdam ;  doing  for  them  not  only  whatever 
they  required  in  watch  and  clock  mending,  but  also  attending 
to  their  mouths,  in  some  instances  gratuitously,  for  the  sake 
of  the  experience  he  thereby  acquired. 

His  father  and  mother  had  been  dead  some  years,  when 
the  idea  struck  him  that  it  would  be  well  to  extend  this  branch 
of  his  business,  and  gradually  sink  the  clockmaker  in  the 
dentist.  But  the  people  around  him  were  so  poor,  that  he 
considered  he  was  throwing  away  his  rhetorical  powers  by 
addressing  them.  His  mother  had  never  ceased  to  pour  into 
his  ear  glowing  accounts  of  her  English  home,  the  wealth 
of  the  English  people  and  their  extreme  liberality  ;  nay  more, 
she  had  expatiated  upon  their  gullibility,  tlie  ease  with  which 
money  could  be  made  there,  and  how  readily  they  were  im- 
posed upon  by  a  specious  address  or  a  plausible  ainiounce- 
mcnt.    These  words  he  had  weighed  over  many,  nuuiy  times; 
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and  he  ardently  longed  to  visit  England,  and  trj'  there  the 
many  Bc-hemes  he  had  been  maturing  while  living  in  Holland. 
He  had  asked  himself,  over  and  over  again,  what  branch  of 
art  he  should  practise.  Clockmakers  he  could  stand  no 
chance  against,  it  must  be  something  less  familiar  to  the 
many,  something  in  which  he  could  emploj'  his  po-^'ers  of 
persuasion,  either  the  puffing  of  a  quack  medicine,  or  the 
possession  of  some  pretended  secret,  giving  him  a  good  field 
for  advertisement. 

The  more  he  went  into  dentistry,  the  more  he  felt  per- 
suaded that  this  was  the  very  business  in  which  his  peculiar 
talents  would  have  room  for  display.  From  the  moment  the 
idea  struck  him,  he  looked  to  every  guilder,  and  set  down  on 
paper  the  sum  of  his  worldly  wealth.  His  mother's  little 
fortune  remained  intact,  this  he  found  he  could  now  legally 
claim,  and  app]y  to  the  purpose  he  contemplated.  "  I  vill 
leave  this  land  of  fog  and  vater,  "  he  soliloquized.  "  I  have 
said  it,  and  I  vill  keep  my  vord.  " 


in. 


I   

■WXPM  AND  DAUGHTER, 

ADAME  Levi  Moses  still  retained  her  good  looks. 
Perhaps  her  figure  might  be  considered  somewhat 
too  fully  developed,  but  her  face  was  so  very  fair  and  so 
beautifully  smooth,  and  her  cheeks  so  peach-like,  that  any 
alteration  might  have  spoilt  them.  Her  features  had  some- 
what of  the  character  we  attach  to  the  dutch  doll — very  dark 
eyes  and  long  lashes,  a  pouting  little  mouth,  with  lips  so  red 
and  full,  that,  as  the  neighbours  said,  her  husl)and  might  be 
excused  if  he  kissed  them  oftener  than  is  usual  with  mar- 
ried folk. 

She  was  very  contented  and  very  happy;  whatever  her 
husband  said  was  law,  and  she  never  thought  of  disputing 
anything  he  proposed  to  do,  however  preposterous  it  might 
seem  to  others. 

Her  constant  answer  was,  "  Taw,  yaw,  "  and  although  sH&  , 
had  been  taught  by  her  lord  and  master  to  speak  Engiislv 
she  seemed  to  prefer  using  monosyllables,  her  general  re-' 
sponse  being  in  the  affirmative. 

Business  M\aa  over  for  (he  day.  At  Madame's  feet  was 
seated  a  child,  very  like  her  motlier  in  comi)lexion  and  colour 
of  hair,  though  lier  auimated  expression  seemed   more  to 
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recall  the  restlessness  of  her  father  than  the  sleepy  inanity 
of  her  other  parent.  Her  face  was  buried  in  her  mother  s 
lap,  and  her  long  hair  contrasted  well  with  the  bright  colour 
of  the  matron's  petticoat.  Le  Mo  was  seated  at  the  side  of 
the  stove,  and  his  portly  frame  weU  fiUed  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself.  He  was  now  about  forty,  and  young 
looking  for  his  age,  but  beside  his  wife  his  swarthy  complexion 
formed  a  striking  contrast,  and  his  strongly  marked  jewish 
features  were  anything  but  prepossessing. 

Taking  him  altogether,  Moses  was  in  character  no  better- 
but  perhaps  no  worse  — than  the  majority  of  men  educated 
as  he  had  been.  He  could  make  a  hard  bargain,  and  it 
would  be  your  own  fault  if  you  afterwards  discovered  that 
you  had  had  the  worst  of  it.  The  word  '  cheat  '  he  did  not 
exactly  understand  ;  he  never  tried  to  pass  off  base  metal  as 
gold,  or  paste  as  a  diamond ;  but  he  would  just  as  readily 
have  charged  twenty  guUders  as  five  for  anything  he  had  to 
BeU  you  — nay,  he  would  stiU  more  wiUiugly  have  asked  a 
hundred  if  he  imagined  he  could  get  it. 

The  dealer's  brow  was  full  of  thought,  and  he  sat  for  some 
moments  looking  at  his  wile  and  child  without  speaking. 
At  length  he  suddenly  burst  out,  "  You  say,  vife,  that  the  old 

lady  is  vorse  ?  " 

We  may  here  remark  that  in  general  conversation 
with  his  wife,  Moses  spoke  English,  upon  which,  as  we  have 
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said,  he  greatly  prided  himself ;  but  when  he  wanted  more 
particularly  to  impress  her,  he  usually  returned  to  the  lan- 
guage she  was  most  familiar  with  —  Dutch. 

"  Do  you  hear,  vife  ?  "  for  the  lady  was  musing  as  usual, 
and  hardly  understood  his  question  until  it  was  repeated. 

"  Much  vorse,  "  his  better  half,  with  a  sigh,  answered. 

"  And  you  think  she  can't  last  long  ?  " 

"  If  she  lives  through  the  day,  it  is  as  much  as  she  vill,  " 
was  the  reply. 

"  Poor  soul !  Veil,  you  have  done  your  best  to  make  her 
happy.    Ve  none  of  us  can  last  for  ever.  " 
"  Yaw,  yaw,  dat  is  true.  " 
"  And  ven  ve  go,  ve  must  leave  aU  behindt.  " 
"  Dat  is  true.  " 

"  And  it  is  some  pleasure  to  remember  ve  leave  it  to  those 
ve  loved.  " 
"  Yaw,  yaw. " 

The  little  girl  raised  her  head  from  her  mother's  lap  and 
looked  steadfastly  in  her  father's  face,  and  he  noticed  that 
her  bright  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Shall  I  never  see  Aunt  Bccca  again  ?  "  she  cried,  "  Oh ! 
I  do  love  her  so.  " 

■  "  Vot  ails  the  child,  vife  ?    Don't  let  her  go  on  so  ;  ve 
don't  vant  her  tears,  "  and  the  good  Le  Mo  seemed  annoyed. 
The  wife  stroked  the  child's  hair,  and  saying  a  few  words 
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ill  Dutch,  tried  to  sooth  her.  She  once  more  buired  her 
face  in  her  mother's  lap  and  allowed  her  tears  to  flow  silently. 

"  Spyk,  "  cried  the  clockmaker.  "  Oh,  you  are  there,  are 
you  ?  " 

Poor  Spyk's  there  was  the  end  of  a  low  form  at  the  further 
part  of  the  shop.  He  could  see  into  the  sitting-room,  but 
could  only  hear  a  word  that  was  spoken  now  and  then.  His 
look,  however,  was  ever  fixed  in  one  direction  —  watching 
every  movement  of  the  mother  and  child.  He  started  when 
his  name  was  called ;  and,  rubbing  his  eyes,  turned  their  poor 
weak  gaze  upon  his  master. 

"  Shut  up  the  shop,  and  then  come  to  me. " 

It  was  rather  earlier  than  the  usual  hour  for  closing,  and 
Spyk  looked  surprised,  but  he  knew  better  than  to  make  any 
remark  in  answer. 

"  You  say  you  left  the  old  lady  asleep,  vife.  " 

"  She  vas  either  asleep  or  passing  avay.  " 

"  You  don't  think  she  vill  miss  your  absence  ?  You  don't 
think  she  vill  be  getting  up  and  doing  anythincj  ?  " 

The  good  wife  looked  at  her  husband  with  as  much  as- 
tonishment as  she  could  well  depict  on  her  expressionless  face. 

"  I  mean  she  vill  not  be  getting  at  any  of  her  boxes  ?  " 
the  husband  explained  testily. 

"  No,  no,  I  have  her  keys,  and  nurse  is  vatohing  her.  " 

Spyk  came  into  the  parlour  after  closing  the  shop,  and 
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stood  looking  first  at  the  stove  and  then  at  Adele,  who  now. 
sat  on  the  stool  at  her  mother's  feet. 

"Come  and  warm  yourself,  S].yk  —  there  —  sit  on  the 
floor,  "  the  girl  said,  and  she  drew  him  before  the  fire. 

The  poor  drudge  curled  his  long  legs  somehow  into  a  circle, 
and  sat  on  them. 

"  Ton  must  be  quick  about  it  then,  "  the  master  said,  "  for 
I  want  to  send  you  out.  " 

Spyk  looked  timidly  at  the  clockmaker  and  then  at  his 
daughter,  and  rubbing  his  hands  a  great  deal,  slowly  rose  to 
his  feet  again,  saying,  "  I'm  ready,  sir.  " 

"  Go  to  the  lodgings  of  Hebecca  Floyden  and  see  how  she 
is.  Yon  understand  ?  "  This  he  said  in  Dutch.  '<  If  she  is 
worse  come  back  at  once  to  tell  us ;  but  if  she  is  about  the 
same,  say  none  of  ns  wiU  be  there  to-night,  but  the  nurse 
may  expect  us  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Do  you 
understand  ?  " 

Spyk  nodded  his  head,  and  putting  a  coarse  worsted  hnnd- 
kerchief  over  his  mouth,  and  a  flat  cap  on  hia  head,  hurried 
away  to  the  other  cud  of  the  town. 


ly. 

MOSES  PROPOSES  TO  LEAVE  THE  LAND  OF  HIS  BIRTH. 

HILST  Doornspyk  was  away  on  his  mission, his  mas- 
ter remained  for  some  time  looking  thoughtfully  at 
the  stove  before  which  he  was  seated,  then  furtively  turned 
his  gaze  on  his  wife.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  and  that  he  felt  some  difiiculty  in  decid- 
ing how  he  should  tell  her  his  thoughts.  At  last  he  sud- 
denly blurted  out,  "  Good  vife,  put  the  chick  to  bed.  I 
have  something  to  speak  to  thee  about.  " 

The  wife  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  and  looked  at  her 
husband  in  surprise,  but  never  for  a  moment  thought  of 
questioning  his  wishes.  She  quietly  took  the  girl  by  the 
hand,  and  accompanied  her  into  the  bedroom. 

"  Oh,  mother  dear,  "  the  daughter  said  when  they  were 
alone,  "  is  my  aunt  Becca  very  ill  ?  " 

She  spoke  in  a  low  whisper,  as  though  she  feared  her  father 
might  hear  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  speak  with  her  again,  dear,  but 
we  cannot  help  her,  so  rest  your  littlcvhead  and  go  to  sleep." 

"  But  I  can't  sleep,  mother.  I  can  only  think  of  Auntie. 
She  was  very  good  to  me.  " 

"  Go  to  sleep,  child,  go  to  sleep,  or  you  will  make  your 
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father  cross,  "  and  kissing  the  girl's  flushed  cheek,  she  left 
the  room  and  returned  to  her  husband,  who,  still  seated  by 
the  stove,  was  considering  how  he  should  introduce  the  pro- 
posal he  was  about  to  make  to  his  wife. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal,  vife,  about  the  poor 
life  ve  live  here,  "  he  commenced.  "  The  few  friends  ve 
have — the  few  pleasures  ve  enjoy,  "  (  here  he  rolled  out  his 
words  slowly  and  distinctly  )  —  "  and  the  little  money  ve 
make.  " 

The  good  wife  opened  her  eyes  even  wider  than  she 
had  done  before,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  "  But  ve  are  hajDpy." 

"  We  are  happy,  because  we  don't  disagree,  "  lie  continued 
hiirriedly,  in  Dutch,  for  he  thought  perhaps  it  was  better  to 
speak,  on  a  matter  of  such  moment,  in  the  language  his  wife 
knew  best.  "  7  am  not  happy,  because  I  am  not  contented. 
You  know  when  my  motlier  died,  slie  left  a  sum  of  money  to 
be  invested  in  improving  my  business.  Tliat  money  I  have 
not  yet  touched.  You  know  when  I  married,  you  added  a 
very  nice  sum  to  what  I  had  already  managed  to  save,  and 
now,  if  ymir  sister  Ilubccca  dies,  we  shall  succeed  to  her  jiro- 
perty.  These  sums  togethe.'  amount  to  about  twenty-four 
thousand' guilders,  nearly  two  thousniul  pounds  English  mo- 
ney. " 

"  Upon  whicli  we  can  live  very  comforta  .ily,  even  if  the 
business  is  jiot  good,  "  his  wife  rejoined. 

Bl 
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"  But  I  tell  you  I  am  not  contented  to  grovel  on — loola'ng 
at  everyguilder  as  if  our  lives  depended  upon  it,  when  a  for- 
tune might  easily  be  made  if  we  had  a  little  more  enter[irize. 
Would  you  not  like,  wife,  to  ride  in  your  carriage  ?  " 

The  little  woman  looked  at  her  husband  in  astonishment, 
and  he  had  to  repeat  his  enquiry  a  second  time  before  she 
couJd  answer  him. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  so  silly  a  question?  You  know  every 
woman  would.  " 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  "  and  he  drew  his  chair  nearer  to 
that  upon  which  his  wife  was  silting.  "  My  mother  taught 
me  English,  but  she  taught  me  something  more :  she  con- 
vinced me  that  a  fortune  was  not  to  be  made  in  (his  poor 
country  —  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  rich,  I  must  look  to  her 
native  land,  where  money  is  gained  so  readily.  " 

"  What  could  you  do  there,  husband  ?  "  his  wife  asked, 
exhibiting  for  the  moment  so  much  alarm  that  Moses  forgot 
himself,  and  replied  angrily,  "  Leave  that  to  me,  leave  that 
to  me,  "  but  instantly  checking  himself,  continued,  "  You 
have  no  occasion  to  fear  —  I  am  too  wide  awake  to  run  any 
risk  of  losing  the  little  we  have.  " 

"  But  you  would  not  steal  away  from  the  dear  old  place  in 
which  we  have  passed  so  many  happy  days  ?  "  and  a  tear 
stood  in  the  good  wife's  eye. 

Le  Mo  looked  on  in  >Yonder;    he  hud  never  scon  hia 
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helpmate  so  affected  before,  and  seldom  listened  to  so  long  a 
sjjeeeh  from  her  lips. 

"  Come,  come,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  without  your 
conseut,  for  although  you  know  my  judgment  is  better  than 
yours,  and  that  I  am  master,  still  as  I  shall  have  to  use  your 
money  I  wiU  take  you  fully  into  my  confidence.  Now  listen 
attentively.  Nothing  is  to  be  made  here  by  clock  repairing, 
and  very  little  even  if  I  should  give  it  up  and  become  wholly 
a  dentist.  But  in  England  —  in  London,  I  feel  convinced, 
with  the  capital  I  shall  have  at  my  command,  a  fortiuie  is 
waiting  for  me.  I  have  only  to  carry  out  the  scheme  I  have 
matured,  and  riches  —  riches,  wife,  are  ours.  " 

The  good  wife's  pretty  face  was  turned  more  calmly  to- 
wards her  husband  now,  and  her  confidence  in  his  wonderful 
cleverness  beginning  to  reassure  her,  she  listened  meekly  to 
what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Tou  think  that  I  have  been  living  lazily  " 

"  Tou  are  never  lazy.  " 

"  Well  — that  I  have  been  plodding  on,  satisfied  to  con- 
tinue as  I  have  commenced.  It  is  not  so.  I  have  for  more 
than  a  month  been  in  correspondence  with  a  friend  I  have 
in  London,  and  I  now  teU  you  that  if  anything  occurs  to 
your  sister  —  although  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  wish 
her  dead,  poor  soul,— we  bid  adieu  to  Rotterdam  —  wo 
leave  here  for  England  —  wc  leave  at  once.  " 
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"  But  what  will  you  do  with  Adele  —  what  will  you  do 
with  poor  Spyk  ?  " 

"  Take  them  with  us,  to  be  sure.  Again  give  me  your 
closest  attention.  I  propose  to  go  to  London  and  see  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  have  been  in  correspondence ;  to 
take  a  house  and  get  all  snug  and  comfortable,  then  to  come 
over  and  bring  you  to  our  new  home.    Come  here,  wife.  " 

The  little  woman  got  up,  and  stood  by  her  husband's  side. 
He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissing  her  rosy  lips, 
said,  with  more  warmth  and  affection  than  he  was  accustomed 
to  display,  "  You  know,  wifie,  I  am  doing  it  all  for  you. 
Wlien  your  sister  is  dead  you  will  have  no  relation  left  in  the 
world,  nor  have  I.  Would  you  not  like  the  change  ?  And  only 
think,  my  little  fatty,  hpw  you  would  look  rolling  through 
London  in  your  carriage.  Come,  kiss  me,  and  say  you  will 
leave  all  to  me.  " 

She  did  as  her  husband  told  her;  and  was  about  to  tell  him 
how  fully  she  confided  in  his  jud-ment,  when  the  shop-door 
flew  suddenly  open,  and  Spyk,  pale  and  breathless  stood 
before  them.  He  looked  terror-stricken,  and  for  a  moment 
did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  articulate  a  word. 

"  What  ails  the  boy,  "  Uoses  cried,  "  speak  out,  have  you 

seen  a  ghost?  " 

"  I  went  —  I  saw  —  Madame  Floyden.  " 
"  Well,  well,  speak  out,  you  fool !  " 
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"  She  is  —  clea.d  —  dead !  "  and  he  sank  on  to  his  wooden 
seat,  trembling  violently. 

A  smile  passed  over  the  master's  face,  but  he  turned  away 
to  conceal  it. 

The  good  wife  bnried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbing 
violently,  cried,  "  0  why  did  I  leave  her,  why  did  I  leave 
her?  " 

The  door  communicating  with  the  sitting-room  was 
silently  opened,  and  the  pale  face  of  Adele  looked  through 
the  opening.  Spyk  alone  saw  her,  but  in  a  moment  she  had 
vanished  again ;  he  heard  a  stifled  sob,  and  knew  that  at 
least  this  poor  child  grieved  for  the  relation  just  passed  away. 

"  What  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do?  "  he  muttered  to  himself. 
Still  in  his  weak  brain  an  idea  of  protection  and  help  seemed 
vaguely  to  flit  before  him  — a  duty  so  undefined  that  his 
inteUeet  could  not  grasp  it,  but  he  felt— as  he  had  felt  in  his 
dreams  — that  ho  had  a  secret  trust  to  fulfil,  and  that  no- 
thing should  make  him  betray  it. 


V. 


OTTE  HERO  m  THE  LAND  OF  HIS  ADOPTION. 


F^HE  house  that  Mynheer  Moses  engaged  upon  hig 
1^  coming  to  London  was  a  very  large  one,  and  situated 
in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  metropolis.  Its  former 
occupant  had  been  a  dentist,  who,  dying  in  somewhat  strai- 
tened circumstances,  Le  Mo  purchased  the  lease  and  the 
goodwill  that  attached  to  the  name  from  the  widow,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  announce,  "  Established  over  forty 


years.  " 

It  had  an  imposing -looking  entrance,  and  a  large  brass 
l)late  on  the  street-door,  with  the  name,  "  Vernon  Galbray, 
8urgeon-Dentist,  "  inscribed  upon  it.  We  shall  presently 
relate  how  the  adventurer  came  to  change  his  name,  for  he 
was  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  Samuel  Levi  Moses, 
although  appropriate  enough  for  a  money  lender,  was  hardly 
suitable  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen. 

From  a  spacious  haU  a  door  led  into  the  front  parlour, 
which  was  styled  the  "  reception  room,  "  and  from  that 
apartment  another  door  communicated  with  the  "  operation 
room,  "  which  had  a  third  door  leading  back  to  the  haU  again. 
All  the  appointments  were  made  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  good  taste  ;  the  furniture  being  old  and  massive,  the  pic- 
tures dark  aud  obscure,  and  the  books  which  Med  the  book- 
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case,  and  lay  on  the  table,  old  and  well-thumbed.  Per- 
haps the  ornaments  that  stood  on  the  mantle-shelf  might  be 
cons.dercd  a  little  too  large  and  bright,  and  the  curtains 
that  shaded  the  ■windo^ys  too  new  and  glaring;  still  the  whole 
effect  was  imposing,  and  calculated  to  impress  the  visitor 
with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  owner's  position  in  life. 

Upon  a  closer  scrutiny  that  impression  was  strengthened, 
for  on  the  sideboard  stood  a  silver  cup  with  an  inscription, 
"  Presented  to  Vernon  Galbray  by  a  few  friends  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  sterling  worth,  "  and  on  the  table  was  a  large 
volume  with  a  dedication,  "  To  my  old  friend  Vernon  in 
remembrance  of  kindly  services  rendered  to  the  author.  " 

A  visitor  could  hardly  fail  to  notice  also  a  little  square 
box,  on  the  lid  of  which  was  printed,  "  Contributions  for 
the  Widow  and  Orphans'  Asylum.  "  So  that  united  with  his 
"  sterling  worth,  "  there  was  a  tender  sympathy  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures,  very  refreshing  in  these  cold 
money-making  days. 

A  year  has  passed  away  since  Mynheer  left  the  little  shop 
in  Rotterdam.  He  did  as  he  proposed  to  do  —  collected  his 
money  together  —  came  over  to  England  —  made  arrange- 
ments to  piirchase  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  the  house,  and 
then  returned  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  bringing  also  with 
him  his  poor  assistant  Doo.  nspyk. 

At  first  Madame  was  sadly  distressed  at  leaving  the  old 
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house  where  they  had  lived  bo  many  years,  and  in  which 
Adele  was  horn,  but  the  bustle  of  London,  and  the  many 
amusements  Le  Mo  provided,  soon  diverted  her  attention 
from  the  past.  The  good  wife  was  delighted  with  tlic  gay 
dresses  her  husband  purchased  for  her,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether displeased  at  the  attention  her  good  looks  excited. 
At  the  theatre  her  round  fair  face  —  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  the  ornaments  she  wore  —  was  sure  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  dozen  pairs  of  opera-glasses,  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  when  animated  and  flushed  by  the  exer- 
tion of  preparing  for  any  public  assembly,  she  did  look 
very  lovely. 

Her  fair  skin  and  fuU  figure  looked  the  perfection  of  health; 
and  although  her  expression  may  in  the  smallest  degree  have 
indicated  the  race  from  which  she  sprang,  yet  it  in  no  way 
detracted  from  the  pleasing  character  of  her  face.  Le  Mo 
was  very  i  roud  of  his  wife's  good  looks,  b\it  he  was  prouder 
still  of  the  enquiry  those  looks  elicited. 

"  Who  is  that  handsome  woman  in  the  private  box  on 
the  left?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  That  is  Mrs.  Yernon  Galbray,  the 
wife  of  the  dentist.  " 

This  was  aU  the  crafty  adventurer  wanted.  "  Everything 
I  possess  must  advertise  me,  "  and  he  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  even  his  household  gods  at  the  temple  of  Mammon. 
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But  fco  return;  when  Mynheer  had  piir chased  his  residence, 
and  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  that  fortune  he  was  con- 
vinced he  was  about  to  make,  the  next  thing  was  to  fix  upon 
a  name. 

"  I  must  have,  "  he  said,  "  a  name  that  vill  sound  veil 
and  a  name  that  vill  look  veil  too.  It  must  appear  at  the 
head  of  advertisements,  on  cards  and  announcements.  It 
must  be  seen  at  street  corners  and.  in  public  places,  in  music 
halls  and  at  railway  stations.  In  short,  that  name  must  be- 
come a  household  vord,  and  Samuel  Levi  Moses  vould 
never  do  at  all.  " 

He  took  up  the  directory  and  gave  himself  a  quiet  hour's 
study.  Galbraith  at  first  attraclcd  his  attention,  but  finding 
a  good  many  of  that  name,  and  fearing  it  might  be  used  by 
someone  else  who  had  a  better  right  to  it,  he  changed  it 
to  Galbray.    "  That  sounds  veil  I  think,  and  looks  noble.  " 

He  then  hunted  again  in  the  same  book,  and  hit  iipou 
Vernon,  which  he  thought  appcr.red  light  and  pretty;  he 
then  put  the  two  names  together,  and  after  another  hour's 
reflection  called  upon  a  friend  and  got  him  to  sound  them 
weU  in  good  broad  eng]ish,  and  to  write  them  in  large  hand 
and  a  flowing  running  hand,  an^l  at  last  determined  upon 
having  thorn  printed,  and  seeing  how  they  looked  in  type. 

Although  Lc  Mo  was  not  the  man  to  do  anything  by  halves, 
BtiU  he  did  nothing  in  a  hurry,  and  it  was  a  full  month  before 
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"  Vernon  Galbray  "  appeared  on  his  door.  In  another  -week 
his  card-plate  wns  engraved,  and  one  for  his  wife  also. 

He  brought  the  dame  to  London,  enjoying  in  no  small 
degree  the  series  of  surprises  he  had  in  store  for  her :  and 
when  at  last  he  addressed  her  as  Mrs.  Vernon  Galbray,  the 
laughter  became  infectious,  and  the  little  woman  joined  in 
the  merriment.  So  that  altogether  the  old  shop  was  soon 
forgotten,  and  Rotterdam  seemed  but  a  poor  place  when 
viewed  from  London. 

While  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galbray  enjoyed  their  amusements, 
(  and  the  former  lost  no  opportunity  to  show  himself  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage  )  his  young  daughter  and  his  poor 
dependent  Spyk  pined  in  solitude,  seldom  making  their  ap- 
pearance, and  when  not  in  sight  seeming  altogether  for- 
gotten. 

At  first,  what  with  the  arrangements  of  the  house  and  the 
many  extra  duties  the  goodwife  had  to  attend  to,  the  daugh- 
ter received  biit  little  attention.  It  is  true  she  had  her  own 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house  allotted  to  her,  and  was  at  first 
amused  with  the  sights  a  London  street  aftbrded,  but  gra- 
duaUy  these  lost  their  attraction,  and  she  would  creep  down 
stairs,  and  try  in  company  with  Spyk  to  break  the  monotony 
of  her  days.  If  ever  her  mother  had  a  few  minutes  to  spare 
and  sought  her  daughter's  compan-'onship,  Lc  Mo  was  sure 
to  call  his  wife  away,  iintU  at  length  the  child  got  used  to 
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being  alone,  and  was  happier  in  the  society  of  poor  weak- 
minded  Spyk  than  of  any  other  member  of  the  household. 

The  assistant  passed  the  first  three  months  in  doing  any 
odd  jobs  his  master  required  of  him,  but  more  particularly  in 
getting  the  workshop  fitted  out  and  preparing  for  business — 
little  Adele  watching  him  with  all  a  child's  curiosity. 

Ill  Spyk's  eyes  she  was  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  mortals.  Her  slender  frame,  thoughtful  face,  and 
fairylike  beauty  were  never  out  of  his  mind  wherever  he 
went.  When  he  thought  he  was  not  observed,  he  watched 
the  expression  of  her  face,  and  if  it  appeared  more  than 
usually  melancholy,  he  was  the  first  to  di\'crt  her  thoughts 
by  getting  her  to  assist  in  some  carpentry,  or  by  telling  her 
long  rambling  stories  of  what  he  had  seen  in  his  walks. 
His  account  of  these  adventures  being  delivered  in  her  na- 
tive tongue  the  girl  listened  eagerly  to  every  word,  for  it 
was  sweet  to  hearken  to  the  old  sounds  of  her  childhood 
now  growing  daily  less  familiar. 


VI. 


TIEE  ElIPIEIC  SETS  THE  MACniNERT  IN  MOTIOIT. 


AVINGr  put  his  house  in  order,  Vernon  Galbray  (  for 


by  this  name  we  shall  henceforth  call  him, )  proceeded 
to  look  out  for  two  assistants  :  one  to  take  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical work,  (  for  Spj^k  was  only  fit  to  be  the  drudge,  ) 
and  another  to  manage  the  literary  department. 

The  dental  assistant  was  readily  obtained,  and  as  the 
goodwill  carried  with  it  a  small  connexion  there  was  some- 
thing at  once  to  go  on  with  ;  but  the  literary  work  required 
a  less-easily  procured  helper,  and  a  suitable  man  was  not  to 
be  found  in  a  moment.  At  length  however,  Vernon  was  in- 
troduced to  a  broken-down  medical  student,  whom  drink  and 
dissipation  had  reduced  to  a  condition  of  abject  poverty.  He 
had  commenced  life  with  brilliant  prospects.  Higlily  con- 
nected, naturally  clever,  and  libera'ly  educxited,  he  came 
to  London  to  i)ass  his  examination,  in  order  that  he  might 
enter  the  medical  profession  ;  but  allowing  year  after  j'car  to 
pass  without  advancement  —  ever  putting  ofi'  until  to-mor- 
row the  studies  which  should  have  been  mastered  to- 
day—  his  friends  at  length  discarded  him.  His  relatives, 
seeing  no  chance  of  his  reformation,  allowed  him  a  few  shil- 
lings a  week  to  keep  him  from  starvation  ;  and  he  managed 
to  add,  by  fits  and  starts,  a  trifle  to  his  income  by  literary 
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employment.  The  adventurer  found  in  him  a  ready  tool  to 
assist  him  in  his  schemes ;  to  answer  his  letters  and  ar- 
range his  announcements. 

Tom  Rutter  ( for  this  was  the  name  he  Avent  by  )  com- 
menced by  collecting  the  advertisements  of  other  men,  and 
those  parts  Mr.  Galbray  liked  he  underlined,  so  that  at  last 
all  that  was  required  was  to  put  the  various  bits  cleverly 
together,  and  from  them  to  construct  a  flaming  announcement. 
The  secretary  (  for  so  Galbray  designated  him,  )  advised  his 
employer  to  put  after  his  name  a  number  of  letters,  and  as 
these  letters  merely  represented  that  he  was  a  member  of  an 
institution  no  longer  in  existence,  there  was  not  much  fear 
of  anyone  disputing  the  point  with  him. 

The  advertisement  finally  decided  upon  set  forth  that 

Vernon  Galbray  had  been  established  over  forty  years  

that  his  great  experience  and  practical  talents  enabled  him 
to  promise  success  even  where  every  one  else  had  failed. 
That  he  had  taken  out  letters  patent  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  artificial  teeth  — that  his  operations  were  all 

painless — that  his  works  were  equal  to  those  of  nature  

that  his  testimonials  were  innumerable  —  his  terms  liberal, 
and  his  consultations  free. 

"  Dat  vill  bring  them  down,  I  think,  eh  ?  "  he  said,  upon 
his  secretary  reading  the  paragraph  over. 

Tom    llutter   agreed    with   him,  and  promised  that 
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the  fidvertisement  should  appear  in  all  the  dailj'  papers. 

"  I  vaut  you  now,  Eutter,  to  make  up  for  me  a  few  para- 
graphs for  de  iuside  of  de  ])apers,  and  I  vill  pay  you  veil  if 
you  can  get  them  inserted.  You  say  you  know  de  feUows 
dat  make  up  de  news.  Come,  come,  you  must  try,  and  if 
you  succeed,  I  vill  give  you  five  pounds.  " 

Five  pounds  constituted,  in  his  present  position,  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  Tom  Eutter,  and  he  eagerly  set  about  his 
task.  His  plan  was  precisely  similar  to  that  already  practised 
with  so  much  success.  He  cut  out  of  the  papers  (more  par- 
ticularly the  country  ones  ),  and  adapted  for  his  employer's 
benefit  those  neat  little  paragraphs  found  in  their  corners. 
One  lamented  the  sad  injury  the  use  of  impure  materials  was 
makiug  in  the  health  of  hundreds  of  patients  ;  that  cancer 
and  other  diseases  might  be  traced  to  the  corroding  plates 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  unwary ;  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating that  by  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Yernon  Galbray 
all  such  impurities  were  avoided ;  and  then  followed  a  short 
panegyric  on  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses patented  by  that  distinguished  practitioner. 

Another  similar  paragraph  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  to  the  value  of  atmospheric  pressure  as  a 
means  of  adjusting  artificial  teeth,  incidentally  remarking 
that  this  wonderful  discovery  was  made  by  that  eminent 
Siu-geon-Deutist  Yernon  Galbray  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
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aud  had  been  practised  by  him  with  uniform  success  in  over 
five  thousand  cases. 

"  You  must  imderstand,  sir,  "  said  Eutter,  "  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  this  kind  of  thing  into  the 
London  papers,  but  the  country,  sir,  —  the  country  works 
weU.  I  could  throw  off  a  few  lines  that  my  fi-ieud  Strag- 
gles would  get  into  the  suburban  press.  " 

"  Do  so  by  all  means,  my  goot  friend,  vot  vould  they 
charge  ?  " 

"  Ten  shillings  an  insertion  would  do  it,  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  — a  great  difficulty,  sir,  "  and  the  secretary  hung 
his  head,  trying  to  appear  abashed. 

"  A  difficulty,  veil,  teU  me,  vot  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  can  perceive,  sir,  that  circumstances  over  which  I 
have  little  or  no  control  have  reduced  me  to  a  position  I 
must  term  embarrassing,  and  I  might  say  unenviously  try- 
ing,   My  togs  — " 

"  Togs  ?  "  cried  the  Dutchman  in  astonishment. 

"  That  is  the  familiar  mode  of  characterising  our  habili- 
ments, "  the  secretary  explained,  holding  up  the  skirt  of  his 
threadbare  frock  coat.  "  A  temporary  loan  would  free  me 
from  a  world  of  anxious  trepidation.  You  must  understand, 
sir,  that  much  as  I  dislike  the  system  of  loans— to  say  no- 
thmg  about  the  interest,  which  is  ruinous,— I  have  contracted 
a  httle  debt  with  Straggles.    The  amount  is  but  a  crown  —  ' 
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yet  a  crown  has  beeu  the  cause  of  many  a  disagreement  be- 
fore to-day.  " 

"  A  crown  ?  "  Vernon  echoed,  more  piizzled  than  ever. 

"  A  crown  —  five  shillings  is  the  paltry  debt ;  but  as  I 
said  before,  a  temporary  loan  would  set  me  up,  and  I  should 
ever  subscribe  myself,  (  in  a  new  suit  at  35s.  )  your  much 
obliged  and  ever  indebted  servant.  " 

"  Look  you  here,  Mr.  Tom  Eutter,  as  you  call  yourself,  I 
am  a  plain  man — " 

"  Very,  "  the  dependent  added,  sotto  voce. 

"  I  \'ish  to  act  all  straight  down  and  up  vith  you,  and  if 
you  vill  only  listen  to  me  — " 

"  I  am  all  attention,  sir,  as  I  should  be  to  the  voice  of 
the  nightingale.  " 

"  I  say  if  you  vill  do  vot  I  desire,  and  keep  in  a  state  fit 
to  be  seen,  I  vill  be  your  friend  —  you  understand  ?  " 

"  My  mind  was  never  clearer,  and  I  never  more  needed  a 
friend  than  at  this  moment.  Do  with  me  M'hat  you  will,  " 
and  he  endeavoured  to  thrust  the  fiugers  of  his  right  hand 
gracefully  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  but  in  attempting  to  do 
so,  displaced  the  slender  fastening  that  held  that  garment 
together  ;  and  it  flew  open  greatly  to  the  wearer's  disgust. 

"  I  wiU  give  you  this  five  pounds,  "  Galbray  continued, 
"  but  listen  to  mo,  my  fiue  fellow  ;  if  you  are  not  here  to- 
morrow dress  od  like  a  gentleman,  I  dismiss  you.    See  your 
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friend  — pay  yoiir  debt  — get  the  notices  into  the  papers, 
and  then  come  to  me.  " 

Mr.  Tom  Rutter  took  the  bank  note  offered  to  him  in  his 
hand,  held  it  np  to  the  light,  ruffled  it  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  then  tTirning  it  about  very  carefully  scrutinized  the 
■water-mark.  " 

"  You  have  no  occasion  to  fear.  It  is  a  goot  one,  "  the 
master  said,  eyeing  him  narrowly. 

"  I  have  never  doubted  it,  sir,  but  we  have  been  strangers 
80  long,  that  I  have  forgotten  the  secret  mark,  and  in  my 
present  miserable  plight  might  find  it  difficult  to  change  it. 
Besides,  sir,  —  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  you  into  my  con- 
fidence—I have  no  desire  that  my  friends  shoiUd  know  I 
have  so  much  money  in  my  possession.  " 

Vernon  smiled,  and  went  out  of  the  room  to  get  gold,  and 
took  the  opportunity  at  the  same  time  to  call  S]}yk  to  him. 

"  Ven  my  secretary  leaves  me,  "  —  he  liked  the  word 
secretary,  and  never  failed  to  use  it  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity,-"  you  must  foUow  him -don't  let  him  see 
you  —  but  return  and  let  me  know  where  he  goes  to.  " 

He  then  re-entered  his  reception  room,  in  wliicli  Rutter 
profiting  by  his  absence  made  an  examination  of  the  money- 
box; laying  it  down  with  the  contcinptous  remark  tliafc 
there  were  more  brass  buttons  than  coins  in  it. 

Tom  Rutter,  taking  the  five   sovereigns   commenced  a 
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flowing  speecli,  but  he  was  cut  short  by  his  employer  remind- 
ing him  that  he  was  expected  to  show  himself  in  the  morning, 
decently  attired,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  would  at 
once  be  dismissed  from  his  situation  ;  he  therefore  contented 
himself  with  making  a  low  bow,  and  putting  his  hat  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  (  for  it  was  at  least  three  sizes  too  small 
for  him,  )  sauntered  leisurely  down  the  street,  followed  by 
Spyk  at  a  respectful  distance. 


vn. 

THE  MOUSE-TEAP. 

R.  Tom  Eutter's  walk  had  none  of  his  usual  hang-dog 
slouch  about  it  this  morning.  He  walked  erect  and 
confident,  making  the  most  of  his  bushy  head  of  hair  and 
formidable  pair  of  whiskers.  It  is  true  his  coat  could  hardly 
be  shabbier  ;  stiU  there  was  something  in  the  roU  of  its 
front  lapel  that  proved  he  was  determined  to  show  it  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  himself. 

Ho  soon  turned  away  fi'om  the  broader  streets,  making  for 
one  leading  out  of  a  busy  thoroughfare,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes entered  a  smaU  public-house,  bearing  the  not  altogether 
inappropriate  sign  of  the  "  Mouse  Trap.  " 
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Mrs.  Eorbes,  the  landlady,  was  behind  the  counter  when 
he  entered,  and  appeared  to  be  in  no  way  rejoiced  at  his 
visit. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Hutter,  "  she  commenced,  the 
moment  he  made  his  appearance,  "  here  are  two  of  your  fel- 
lows monopolizing  the  coflfee-room  and  not  spending  sixpence 
an  hour.  You  know  I  can't  stand  that.  Beer  and  bagatelle 
won't  go  together.  It  must  be  something  more  profitable 
thau  that.  They  have  now  been  playing  for  hard  upon  two 
hours,  and  what  have  they  had?  Two  pints  of  fourpenuy 
and  a  screw.  " 

"  Good  Mrs.  Forbes,  "  the  visitor  replied,  "  calm  that 
agitated  brow  — subdue  the  sparlde  of  that  briHiant  eye, 
and  quietly  hand  me  down  the  slate.  " 

The  landlady  looked  at  her  customer,  fii-st  to  see  whether 
he  was  sober.  The  roll  of  his  collar  was  not  lost  upon  her, 
and  she  at  once  conjectured  that  he  was  "  in  luck.  "  She 
therefore  handed  him  the  slate  as  desired,  and  allowed  her 
comely  face  to  break  into  a  smile. 

"  Eight  pots  of  sixpenny  and  three  Pickwicks.  Two  full 
goes  of  pineapple  and  three  half  goes.  In  all  five  shiHings 
aud  eleven  pence.  " 

"  That  is  correct,  sir,  but  your  friends  had  in  on  Monday 
in  your  name  a  bowl  of  "  Tom  Noddy,  "  last  night  a  "  ouco 
round  "  of  "  bishop,  "  and  to-day  two  pints  and  a  screw.  " 
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"  Good  Mrs.  Forbes,  your  accounts  are  unimpeachable  and 
your  integrity  established  ;  but  let  me  just  hint  to  you,  with 
a  mildness  I  know  you  will  appreciate,  that  "  my  friends  " 
must  not  come  it  too  strong.  Good  Mrs.  Forbes  make  a  note 
of  that,  and  sum  up  the  slate,  my  lady,  while  yom-  daughter 
there,  like  a  modern  Hebe,  mixes  me  a  go  of  pineapple,  with, 
and  a  dash  of  lemon.  " 

As  he  spoke  he  took  up  the  paper  in  a  light  airy  manner, 
and  skimmed  its  contents. 

"  The  total  is  ten  shillings  and  ten  pence,  "  the  landlady 
answered,  and  her  daughter  proceeded  to  make  the  glass  of 
rum  punch. 

"  "We  will  say  eleven  shillings.  Madam,  and  with  the  pre- 
sent reviver  eleven  and  six,  "  Mr.  Tom  Eutter  replied,  laying 
down  a  sovereign,  and  having  received  his  change  and  tasted 
his  mixture,  he  proceeded  to  join  his  friends. 

Why  the  dirty  little  apartment  adjoining  the  bar  should 
ever  have  been  named  a  "  Coft'ee  Eoom  "  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  The  atmosphere  of  stale  tobacco  aud  bad  spirits — 
in  no  way  improved  by  the  addition  of  sour  beer — was  cer- 
tainly innocent  of  the  aroma  of  coffee,  a  cup  of  which 
refreshing  beverage  did  not  enter  its  portals  once  in  the 
twelvemouth.  Still  the  room  kept  up  its  name,  and  the 
landlady  would  have  felt  deeply  offended  had  anyone  pro- 
posed to  alter  it. 
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"  Enter  most  liberal  and  most  learned  CEsculaiiins,  "  one 
of  the  occupants  of  the  Coffee-room  cried,  as  Eiitler  opened 
the  door,  glass  in  hand. 

"  Thou  bringest  with  thee  an  odour  of  sanctity,  which  is 
refreshing  to  this  weary  child,  "  the  taller  of  the  two  added. 

"  And  adornest  thy  countenance  with  a  smile  that  argues 
well  for  thy  present  prosperity,  "  the  shorter  continued. 

"  If  you  will  sto^J  that  senseless  jargon,  I  wiU  join  you,  " 
Rutter  commenced,  in  no  way  mollified  by  the  flattering 
reception  he  had  received.  "  I  can  stand  a  good  deal ;  but 
when  a  tavern  score  for  three  has  always  to  be  met  by  one, 
it  does  take  the  sweetness  out  of  a  feUow.  Look  you,  Dick 
Straggles,  I  have  just  paid  a  crown  for  your  entertainment, 
and  shall  expect  some  return.  " 

"  I  have  not  a  stiver  to  save  me  from  hanging,  "  the  taller 
of  the  two  answered,  turning  his  pockets  inside  out. 

"  But  what  if  I  start  you  on  a  quarry  —  what  if  I  scent 
the  bird.  " 

"  Then  cry  '  Havoc,  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war.  '  " 

"  Mr,  Galbray  wants  to  play  a  little  game,  he  thinks  he 

has  shuffled  the  cards,  and  now  asks  mo  to  deal.    Do  you 

understand  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do,  "  Dick  Straggles  replied,  scratching 
his  head. 

"  Then  in  plain  English,  my  employer  has  set  his  m:iud^ 
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upon  making  a  fortune,  and  he  can  do  nothing  -without  the 
press — his  talents  require  fostering,  or  you  might  say  forcing. 
Now  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  his  making  the  fortune, 
hnt  I  shall  take  good  care  that  I  benefit  by  it  also.  Eead 
this  — "  and  he  put  into  his  companion's  hand  one  of  the 
announcements  already  alluded  to. 

Dick  Straggles  read  it  with  the  air  of  a  professional,  then, 
looking  at  Eutter,  nodded. 

"  Can  you  get  it  into  any  of  the  London  papers  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  but  not  without  the  '  adtt,  '  "  Dick  said. 

"  But  the  comitry  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  I  can  manage  readily,  but  what  say  you.  Man- 
gle ?  "  he  added,  addressing  his  antagonist  in  the  game  of 
bagatelle,  who  had  sat  sulkily  on  the  end  of  the  table. 

"  Oh,  I  am  glad  you  have  thought  of  recognizing  me.  I 
did  for  the  moment  fancy  I  was  no  one.  Mi.  Tom  Eutter, 
excuse  me,  but  you  have  put  a  little  too  much  starch  into 
your  collar  this  morning.  " 

"  Jack  Mangle,  you  are  a  fool,  '  Straggles  cried. 

The  gentleman  addressed  started  to  his  feet,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment Eutter  was  between  them,  "  This  is  too  bad,  too  bad,  " 
he  said,  "  here  we  are,  clinging  to  the  last  plank,  and  yet 
you  must  quarrel  over  the  vessel  that  heaves  to  in  your  hour 
of  peril.  Confound  it  all,  gentlemen  both,  am  I  to  pay 
your  tavern  scores  and  to  be  bullied  into  the  bargain  ?  Sit 
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do-wn,  or  by  the  immortal  Jingo,  I  will  leave  yoii  for  ever.  '' 
Brave  Mangle  and  his  friend  Sti-aggles  certainly  coiild  not 
be  accused  of  nursing  their  wrath,  for  they  mildly  sat  down 
in  a  moment,  and  Rutter  standing  at  the  head  of  the  table 
explained  to  them  what  he  wanted.  Mangle  then  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  some  power  with  the  weeklies,  and  if  a 
sum  were  paid  down  he  had  little  doubt  that  he  could  get 
such  an  announcement  in  each  paper  for  three  months,  but 
not  for  a  shorter  time,  he  was  certain.  Preliminaries  were 
speedily  arranged,  upon  the  strength  of  which  a  bowl  of 
"  Tom  Noddy  "  was  ordered  in.  The  compound  was  partly 
discussed,  when  suddenly,  llutter  happened  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  turned  pale  and  cried  to  his  companions,  "  Get  out 
your  papers  —  put  the  bowl  under  the  table — it's  Galbray,  as 
I'm  a  sinner.  " 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  Vernon 
stepped  into  the  room.  He  looked  very  red,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  commence  an  angry  speech,  but  his  secretary  who 
had  seated  himself  at  the  table  with  his  back  to  the  door  was 
speaking,  and  speaking  loudly  too. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  Straggles,  you  must  talk  to  the 
Editor  —  he  must  do  it,  for  Mr.  Galbray  is  a  liberal  man 
and  will  pay  handsomelj-  for  what  he  requires — "  then  turning 
round  and  seeing  the  Dutchman  in  the  door-way,  he  pre- 
tended to  perceive  him  for  the  first  time,  and  jumping  from 
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his  chair,  ran  with  every  evidence  of  satisfaction  to  meet  him* 
"  This  is  very  goot  of  you,  Mr.  Eutter,  "  Vernon  com- 
menced, somewhat  moUificd  by  the  warm  reception  his  secre- 
tary gave  him,  "  but  you  are  hardly  attending  to  my  business, 
I  think—  " 

"  Welcome,  most  welcome,  dear  sir,  to  this  society,  "  the 
concocter  of  advertisements  commenced,  not  heeding  Mr. 
Galbray's  opening  speech.  "  Tour  visit  is  most  opportime  ; 
yours  was  the  last  name  upon  our  lips,  —  but  allow  me  —  ' 
and,  extending  his  hand  gracefully,  he  continued,  "  Mr.  Eich- 
ard  Straggles  (  of  the  "  Flying  Post  "  )  Mr.  Vernon  Galbray. 
Mr.  John  Mangle  (  of  the  "  Stepney  Standard  "  )  Mr.  Vernon 
Galbray.  May  this  introduction  be  a  fruitful  source  of  plea- 
sure and  profit  to  both,  and  may  the  literary  labours  of  those 
we  employ  never  lead  to  discord  ;  and  —  " 

"  Very  goot,  very  goot,  Mr.  Tom  Eutter,  but  I  understood 
that  yoiu-  first  visit  was  to  make  yourself  fit  for  the  society 
of  gentlemen,  "  and  he  pointed  to  his  dependant's  threadbare 


to 

coat 


Not  so,  my  dear  sir,  not  so ;  the  habiliments  are  but  the 
outward  trappings  of  the  man,  his  duty  to  his  employer  leads 
him  first  to  consult  his  interest,  and  afterwards  to  look  to  his 
own  adornment,  "  and  Eutter  placed  a  chair  at  the  table  for 
his  patron. 

Galbray  took  the  seat  offered  to  Mm,  but  his  position  was 
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not  altogether  a  fortunate  one,  for  the  first  thing  he  did  upon 
sitting  down  was  to  put  his  foot  underneath  the  table  and 
overturn  the  bowl  of  punch  hidden  there  ;  nor  did  it  take  him 
long  to  discover  that  Dick  Straggles  was,  if  possible,  shabbier 
than  Eutter,  and  Jack  Mangle  so  dirty  about  the  hands  and 
nails,  that  it  would  have  been  a  charity  to  take  him  out  into 
the  back  yard  and  wash  him  thoroughly  ;  but  Vernon  cared 
little  who  were  his  tools  if  he  could  but  make  them  do  his 
dirty  work.  Straggles  however  at  once  set  to  work  to  remove 
any  imfavoiu:able  impression  these  observations  might  have 
occasioned. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  surprise  you  to  find  us  partaking 
of  punch  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  hut  yon  must  understand, 
sir,  that  we  press-men  are  not  guided  by  tbe  riiles  and  habits 
that  regulate  ordinary  society.  Ton  doubtless  retire  to  your 
virtuous  couch  at  midnight — about  the  time  when  our  work 
frequently  begins.  Tou  breakfast  on  hot  rolls,  warm  coffee 
and  devilled  kidneys,  while  we  poor  mortals  have  to  fire  our 
jaded  intellects  with  spirits,  or  steady  our  shattered  nerves 
with  S  and  B's.  " 

Mr.  Galbray  listened  to  this  harangue  with  but  slight  at- 
tention, which  Jack  Mangle  perceiving,  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  try  his  hand  at  making  some  impression  upon 
their  visitor. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Galbray  comes  here  upon  business," 
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he  said,  addressing  his  friend  Entter,  "  if  so,  we  wiU  retire. " 

"  No,  uo,  I  voiild  rather  ta,ke  you  into  the  little  business 
I  have  on  hand.  Do  you  think  any  goot  is  to  be  got  out  of 
advertisement  ?  "  Yernon  remarked,  in  a  cunning,  insinuating 
tone  of  voice. 

"  Good  to  be  got  out  of  advertisement?  "  Mangle  echoed, 
in  a  high  key.  "  It  is  the  very  life  of  aU  that  is  successful. 
What  would  have  become  of  the  "  Neapolitan  Hair  Dye,  "  if 
it  had  not  been  for  advertisements  ?  I  established  it,  sir. 
Where  would  "  Tomlin's  Tonic  Drops  "  have  ended  hut  for  my 
well-planned  and  well-written  announcements.  TeU  me,  sir, 
what  you  want  to  bring  before  the  British  public,  and  ere 
another  moon  has  waned,  its  name  shaU  be  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  civilized  world. " 

Mr.  Galbray  took  up  one  of  the  slips  that  lay  on  the  table, 
and  handed  it  to  the  critic  of  the  "  Stepney  Standard.  " 

"This  is  good  — I  recognize  our  distinguished  friend's 
handy  work,  here.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  "  he  continued, 
"  the  thing  need  not  even  be  good,  or  the  person  clever,  in  order 
to  make  a  success  by  advertisements.  If  a  thing  is  good  the 
more  firmly  will  it  take  its  hold,  and  if  a  person  has  anything 
original  to  put  forward,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  establish 
itself  But  this  is  quite  a  secondary  matter.  Let  me  illus- 
trate my  meaning.  Brown  takes  in  his  daily  paper,  and 
Brown  sees  the  announcement  of  "  Jones'  llesuscitator. 
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Ee  reads  the  advertisement,  but  thinks  no  more  about  it. 
Ero-57n  again  takes  up  his  paper,  and  again  he  sees  "  J  ones' 
Eesuscitator.  "  He  says  to  himself,  "  I  wonder  whether 
J  ones  does  really  resuscitate, "  but  he  puts  it  down  again  and 
forgets  all  about  it.  Over  and  over  again  he  sees  the  same 
announcement,  and  begins  at  last  to  ask  himself  whether  he 
requires  resuscitatiog  ;  he  meets  a  friend,  and  questions  him 
about  Jones'  nostrum.  "  Well,  "  says  his  friend,  "  I  don't 
know  much  about  it,  but  it  must  be  a  good  tiling,  or  it 
would  never  pay  to  spend  so  much  money  upon  it. "  He 
next  sees  "  Cure  of  pain  in  back  by  taking  Jones'  Eesus- 
citator. "  Brown  discovers  that  he  has  a  pain  in  his  back, 
and  makes  up  his  mind  just  to  try  one  bottle.  He  finds  it 
by  no  means  disagreeable  (  much  depends  on  this,  sir, )  and 
he  finds  also  that  it  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  Erown  makes 
up  his  mmd  that  he  is  wonderfully  resuscitated,  and  recom- 
mends all  his  friends  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Now  where  would 
J  ones  have  been,  I  should  like  to  know,  without  his  adver- 
tisement? " 

Galbray  listened  to  all  this  with  no  small  pleasure,  Dick 
Straggles  improving  the  occasion  by  pointing  out  how  easily 
the  dental  business  could  be  worked ;  a  little  judicious  outlay 
at  the  commencement,  and  good  flaming  announcements  to 
bring  the  fishes  into  the  net.  Once  there,  within  l;he  scope  of 
Vernon's  pleasing  address,  and  the  thing  would  be  done. 
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The  four  sat  consulting  together  for  nenrly  an  hour,  each 
working  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  hut  all  feeling  that  every- 
thing depended  upon  their  keeping  well  together ;  J  ack 
Mangle  meanwhile  not  forgetting  to  impress  upon  Mr.  Gal- 
bray  the  fact  that  the  suburban  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
metropolitan  press  were  under  his  thumb,  a  position  which 
Vernon  did  not  envy  their  possessing,  if  the  thumb  always 
remained  in  the  dirty  slate  in  which  it  now  presented  itself. 


VIII. 

TEENON  GALBRAY  AT  HOME  PROFESSIONALLY. 

^^^LTHOTJGH  Mrs.  Galbray  could  only  be  regarded  as  a 
very  quiet  member  in  society,  she  was  neither  an  in- 
Tcti^  nor  an  iminterested  one  at  home.  Her  husband's 
proceedings  were  not  lost  upon  her,  and  she  had  her  own  part 
to  play  —  by  no  means  an  easy  ]'art  either. 

The  servants  had  to  be  drilled  to  do  their  duties  efFcctively 
—  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the  showing  of  the  \-isitors 
into  the  reception-room,  being  practised  for  hoiirs  together. 
A  trusty  young  man  named  Jonson  was  engaged  and  dressed 
in  black  ;  lie  was  as  carefully  taught  his  part  as  if  he  had  to 
play  it  in  a  theatre,  and  the  way  the  professional  drama 
opened  was  thus  :  — 
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Mrs.  Vernon  would  loudly  knock  at  the  street  door  which 
Jouson  would  open  immediately,  and  standing  very  much  in 
sight,  close  it  upon  the  lady  entering. 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Yernon  Galbray  ?  " 

"  Have  you  made  an  appointment  ?  "  Jonson  asked. 

"  Ko.  " 

"  Then  I  fear  it  is  impossible,  but  be  good  enough  to  walk 
this  way,  "  and  the  supposed  patient  was  shown  into  an 
ante-room. 

The  performance  was  then  taken  up  by  the  empiric  him- 
self, who,  apologizing  for  being  so  much  engaged,  desired 
Jonson  to  show  the  visitor  into  the  reception-room. 

These  fuU  dress  rehearsals  took  some  time  in  perfecting, 
and  had  not  long  been  properly  mastered  before  the  perform- 
ance commenced  in  earnest,  for  it  was  not  many  weeks  before 
the  advertisements  began  to  attract  public  attention. 

The  good  wife  very  much  wished  to  have  a  new  carpet 
laid  down  in  the  operation-room;  this  however  Galbray  woTild 
on  no  accoimt  permit.  It  was  revived  as  much  as  possible 
every  where  except  round  the  operating  chair,  and  that  part 
was  made  to  look  as  shabby  as  could  well  be,  in  order  tluxt 
the  visitor  might  believe  it  was  worn  out  by  the  constant 
tread  of  the  operator. 

Mrs.  Galbray  was  also  of  great  use  in  the  reccjition-room, 
where  she  sat  in  outdoor  costume,  always  in  the  height  of 
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fashion.  She  wore  a  heavy  veil  so  as  to  hide  her  face  as 
much  as  possible,  and  had  with  her  two  or  three  paid  friends 
always  waiting  for  an  interview  with  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor. If  a  bond  fide  visitor  made  his  or  her  appearance,  the 
dialogue  would  commence  somewhat  in  this  way  :  — 

"  What  a  delightful  man  Mr.  Galbray  is,  "  paid  visitor 
Number  One  would  remark. 

"  Yes  indeed,  and  very  clever,  I  should  think,  "  Num- 
ber Two  would  answer. 

"  One  of  the  most  skilful  operators  in  London,  or  he 
shoiild  not  attend  to  me.  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  until  I  came 
here  I  was  in  continual  torment.  " 

Then  Mrs.  Galbray  would  timidly  venture  on  a  word,  and 
her  broken  English  made  her  doubly  interesting.  "  I  am 
much  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so,  ladies,  for  I  am  very 
nervous.  " 

The  poor  patient's  ears  were  open  to  these  praises,  which 
gave  them  confidence  before  they  entered  the  dreaded  room. 
Mrs.  Yornon  would  go  in  first,  and  shortly  afterwards 
paid  visitor  Number  One  was  shown  into  the  operation-room. 
Yisitor  Number  Two  being  left  alone  with  the  patient,  a  con- 
versation would  commence  between  them,  and  if  the  last  arri- 
val should  by  any  chance  confess  that  he  or  she  required  arti- 
ficial teeth,  visitor  Number  Two,  with  a  confidence  that  was 
quite  engaging,  acknowledged  that  she  AVore  a  piece  of  Mr. 
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Galbray's  work,  and  although  it  did  cost  a  little  more  than 
that  constructed  by  other  practitioners,  yet  it  was  well  worth 
the  extra  price,  it  answered  so  admirably  and  was  so  much 
admired. 

The  touter  would  also  try  to  learn  the  social  position  of 
the  patient,  and  what  fees  might  be  safely  exacted.  These 
particulars  she  communicated  to  the  worthy  operator  the 
moment  she  had  an  opportunity,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  profit 
by  the  information.  Patients  would  also  frequently  confide 
to  the  touter  the  particulars  of  their  sufferings,  by  which 
means  Galbray,  being  preriously  informed,  gained  great  fame 
for  his  insight  into  disease,  by  disclosing  to  them  the  charac- 
ter of  their  symptoms  and  the  necessary  treatment  to  be 
adopted. 

And  so  this  delightful  and  lucrative  game  was  kept  up  — 
varied  according  to  circumstances  —  but  in  no  case  were 
two  bond  fide  patients  aUowed  to  communicate  with  each 
other  If  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  could  prevent  it 
and  as  he  did  not  desire  to  have  more  than  one  transaction 
wit^  h.s  patients -at  least  for  some  time  to  come -ho 
took  care  to  make  that  a  profitable  one. 

Mr  Galbray,  seated  in  his  operation-room,  looked  around 
complacently  ;  his  copy  of  the  Thnes  was  on  the  tabic  at  hn 
side,  and  he  ghuiced  now  and  then  at  his  advertisement  with 
evident  approval.    He   was   thoroughly  well  pleased  with 
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himself  and  although  his  schemes  were  only  in  their  infancy, 
he  watched  the  way  in  which  they  worked  with  satisfaction. 

Jonson,  his  i  rusty  attendant,  was  engaged  in  giving  a  finish- 
ing polish  to  the  spitting  stand  and  a  final  touch-up  to  the 
room  generally. 

"  Has  Smitt  been  here  this  morning  ?  "  Yemen  asked. 

"  No,  sir.  " 

"  You  told  him  to  call?  " 
"  I  did,  sir.  " 

"  How  many  have  I  waiting  ?  " 

"  One,  and  Mrs.  Lobh  has  just  gone  in.  " 

Now  Mrs.  Lobh  was  the  principal  toliter— the  lady  visitor 
Number  One,  whom  we  have  before  alluded  to.  The  empiric 
took  up  his  paper,  and  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
said  to  his  attendant,  "  Go  round  to  Smitt,  and  tell  him  I 
vant  to  see  him  at  vonce. " 

Jonson  having  departed,  Yernon  looked  at  himself  in  the 
glass,  adjusted  his  white  tie,  then  opening  the  door  of  com- 
munication between  the  rooms,  said  in  a  bland  tone  of  voice, 
"  Yalk  this  vay  if  you  please,  Madame,  your  appointment  I 
thiiik  vas  for  tvelve,  "  and  Mrs.  Lobb  walked  into  the  oper- 
ation-room. 

The  door  being  closed,  the  bland  tone  of  voice  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  proprietor,  turning  to  the  lady,  said  sharply 
"  You  are  late  to-day,  Mrs.  Lobb." 
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"  I  am  late,  but  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  my  duties, 
sir.  I  have  been  round  to  all  the  chemists  and  druggists  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  ask  for  your  address,  and  got  three  of 
them  to  write  it  down  for  me.  They  vrill  not  forget  your 
name  when  they  hear  it  again,  I'U  warrant.  " 

"  Veil,  veil,  who  is  vaiting?  "  GaJbray  said,  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  reception-room. 

«  Not  much,  sir,  at  least  as  far  as  I  could  find  out,  but  I 
could  only  throw  in  a  few  words.  " 

"  She  shall  vait  then.  " 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  further  conversation, 
and  Jonson  entered,  followed  by  a  man  whom  he  introduced 
as  "  Mr.  Smith.  " 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Smitt.  I  shall  vant  you  this  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Lobb,  and  perhaps  while  Smitt  is  here  I  had  better  take  the 
opportiuiity  of  introducing  you  to  him.  " 

The  good  lady  looked  surprised,  but  made  no  answer,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  elevating  his  eyebrows,  scanned  the  party  to 
whom  he  was  being  introduced  with  equal  astonishment. 
But  Mr.  Galbray  did  not  ofier  any  further  explanation,  so 
Mrs.  Lobb  left  the  room,  followed  by  Jouson. 

"  I  vish  you  to  remember  that  lady  when  you  sec  her 
again,  "  Veruon  said. 

Mr.  Smith  again  elevated  his  eyebrows  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore, and  said,  curtly,  "  I  don't  tliiiik  I  could  mistake  her.  " 

ol 
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The  empiric  sat  Welf  in  an  easy  chair,  and  looking  at 
Smith,  said,  "  You  have  a  livery  stable  in  this  neighbourhood, 
I  believe.  " 

"  I  have,  sir.  "  .  „ 

-  And  let  for  hire  broughams  and  close  carnages. 

^<  I  have  every  kind  of  vehicle,  from  a  dog-cart  to  a  .ved- 

ding  carriage.  " 

"  Many  horses  ?  " 

"  At  present  over  thirty.  " 

"  And  respectable  coachmen  and  footmen  ? 

Mr.  Smith  looked  at  his  questioner  somewhat  puzzled, 
and  answered  sharply  :  — 

»  I  thought  my  establishment  was  well  known,  i 
everything  with  style,  sir,  and  can  turn  you  out  a  carriage 

"!^?Z;~;.Bmitt.  V.lyoulookat.islist,^' 
..he  took  a  paper  0-^--^^^^^ 

r:o:J::rh:::^-~^^^ 

such  a  thing  -  an  old  fashioned  travelling  carriage. 

"  T  have  all  of  these.  "  _ 
..  you  to  drive  up  to  tUs  house  >u  the  u,or„- 

ta.  Ld  re-nain  Ltins  tor  »u  Uur.  with  the  hreugham  and 
2:  Z  tra,eUin,  e»ria.e.  The  eW  earnage  had  heUer 
I  at  the  doer  at  ahout  three  ocleck  aud  reeram  for  au  heur. 
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"  1  don't  catch  your  meaning  sir,  "  Mr.  Smith  answered, 
more  surpiised  than  ever. 

"  I  vill  explain.  Mr.  Smitt,  you  are  a  man  of  business, 
and  vill  understand  me.  I  vish  my  house  to  be  known.  I 
vant  the  neighbours  and  passcrs-by  to  believe  ve  have  a 
fashionable  connexion,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  little 
management.  You  are  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Smitt,  and 
vill  understand  me.  In  the  morning  I  send  a  gentleman  to 
your  stables,  you  drive  him  round  the  square  and  up  to  my 
door.  Your  coachman  vill  laiock  at  my  door — you  know 
the  knock  a  von  horse  brougham  should  give,  and  the  gentle- 
man vill  valk  in  and  you  vait  for  him  about  half-an-hour  ; 
you  vill  then  drive  him  avay  again  and  set  him  down  vere- 
ever  he  likes.  You  are  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Smitt,  and 
vill  understand  me. " 

Mr.  Smith,  although  still  somewhat  puzzled,  replied  that  he 
coiild  do  what  Mr.  Galbray  required  of  him. 

"  The  closed  carriage  is  a  different  matter,  "  the  Empiric 
continued,  "  that  viU  require  a  little  more  attention.  You 
viU  have  to  go  to  S—  Street,  the  number  I  vill  give  you, 
and  bring  a  lady  and  some  children,  they  vill  remain  at  my 
house  at  least  half-an-hour,  and  during  that  time  you  must 
drive  up  and  down  the  street,  vaiting  from  time  to  time  at 
my  door.    You  understand  this  also,  I  hope,  Itr.  Smitt.  " 

Mr.  Smith  must  have  >)eeu  very  stupid  indeed  if  he  could 
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not  understand  these  plain  directions,  and  terms  were  at 
last  finally  arranged  between  the  worthy  dental  practitioner 
and  the  job-master  ;  Mr.  Smith  agreeing  that  for  one  month 
he  wo\;ld  every  day  send  three  carriages,  weU  appointed  with 
coachmen  and  footmen;  and  that  they  should  each  of  them 
remain  for  not  less  than  half-an-hour  in  attendance  upon  Mr. 
Galbray,  that  gentleman  undertaking  to  provide  suitable 
riders  to  represent  patients. 

The  empiric  laid  great  stress  upon  the  manner  in  which 
all  this  was  to  be  conducted,  and  the  great  care  which  was 
to  be  taken  that  the  same  pair  of  coachmen  and  footmen 
should  always  accompany  the  same  carriage.  It  was  also 
specially  arranged  that  Mr.  Smith  was  on  no  account  to  let 
any  of  his  servants  know  the  object  of  these  visits  ;  and  that 
he  was  himself  to  maintain  strict  secrecy  as  to  his  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Galbray. 

All  this  the  job-master  willingly  promised  to  attend  to,  for 
as  Galbray  agreed  to  pay  weU,  it  was  a  matter  of  profound 
indifference  to  him  to  what  uses  his  hired  conveyances  were 
to  be  put. 

Mr.  Galbray  rubbed  his  hands  with  evident  satisfaction, 
and  having  bowed  Mr.  Smith  out  by  one  door,  opened  the 
other  to  admit  his  patient. 

Certainly  he  could  make  himself,  when  so  disposed,  very 
a<T:ceable.    He  was  great,  as  we  have  said,  at  talking,  and 
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merely  to  see  his  good-natured  face  and  hear  his  silvery  voice 
—  if  anything  the  pleasanter  for  the  slight  foreign  ac- 
cent —  was  enough  to  invite  confidence  in  the  most  timid. 
He  recommended  but  few  operations  of  a  painful  nature,  and 
those  few  were  always  performed  by  an  assistant  His  was 
indeed  a  very  simple  system.  He  was  gentleness  itself  in 
all  he  had  to  do,  kissing  aU  the  young  children,  and  com- 
plimenting all  the  mothers  — with  a  pleasant  word  and  smile 
for  everyone. 

The  male  patients,  it  is  true,  did  not  like  him  so  well  as 
the  female,  for  much  as  he  tried  to  disguise  it,  the  secret 
would  creep  out -he  was  a  humbug  -  a  humbug  whose 
charges  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  services  he  rendered- 
and  although  he  represented  in  his  advertisements  that  his 
fees  were  exceedingly  moderate,  the  test  of  experience  by  no 
means  proved  their  moderation.    However  the  money  he"-an 
to  flow  in  regularly,  and  his  early  prognostications  when^in 
HoUand  were  fast  being  realized.    He  was  consulted  not  only 
by  the  needy  or  ignorant,  whom  the  bait  of  promised  cheap 
ness  induced  to  visit  him,  but  well-to-do  citizens  -  persons 
of  title  and  men  of  learning  allowed  themselves  to  be  -ulled 
by  his  advertisements.    Indeed  he  continually  had  occasion 
to  remark  to  himself,  hew  very  pleasant  and  va-y  easy  it  was 
to  humbug  the  British  public. 
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IX. 


ABELu's  LONELINESS, 

UT  how  fared  it  with  the  poor  neglected  daughter  all 
this  time?    The  mother's  attention  was  too  much  en- 
grossed with  her  husband's  plans,  and  too  fascinated  by  the 
enjoyment  that  everywhere  surrounded  her,  to  think  ot 
Adele. 

Galbray  had  never  at  any  time  cared  for  his  daughter;  he 
had  been  disappointed  even  at  her  birth  —  he  had  wished  for 
a  boy,  and  regarding,  as  ho  did,  women  as  mere  play- 
things, it  annoyed  him  to  think  that  his  only  child  should  be 
a  girl.  In  Holland  he  rarely  said  a  word  to  her  from  one 
week's  end  to  another,  and  although  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
thrown  into  her  society,  the  angeUc  face  afforded  him  no 
pleasure. 

"  If  I  had  only  had  a  boy,  vat  a  man  I  vould  have  made 
of  him,  "  he  was  for  ever  repeating.  "  Vat  a  fortime  ve  vould 
have  realized  together.  " 

:Mrs.  Vernon  was  incapable  of  understanding  a  mother's 
duty;  she  had  never  possessed  any  depth  of  feeling,  and  so 
that  her  child  was  in  no  manifest  danger,  she  thought  of  Ut- 
tlc  else  concerning  her.  She  never  for  a  moment  reflected 
that  the  small  babe  she  had  been  accustomed  to  dandle  ou 
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her  knee  was  fast  passing  into  -womanhood';  and  that  the 
seclusion  of  her  life  had  made  her  not  only  delicate  and  fra- 
gile-looking, but  also  highly  nervous  and  melancholy.  In 
truth  Mrs.  Galbray  seldom  reflected  at  all.  The  compliments 
she  received  on  all  sides  had  fairly  turned  her  weak  brain. 
She  looked  into  her  glass  oftener  than  ever,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  in  conferring  with  her  maid  upon 
the  setting  off  of  her  charms  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Party  ball  and  place  of  amusement  succeeded  each  other, 
and  at  all  she  was  sure  to  find  someone  to  admire  and  com- 
pliment her.  Sometimes,  when  accidentally  she  came  in 
contact  with  her  daughter,  she  would  say.  "  Adele,  you  are 
growing,  child.  I  will  take  you  a  ride  when  I  have  time,  " 
but  she  seldom  had  time  —  or  at  least  she  thought  so. 

Adele's  chief  companion  was  the  poor  half-witted  Spyk, 
into  the  goodness  of  whose  heart  she,  of  all  the  house- 
hold, was  the  only  one  to  penetrate.  It  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness his  anxiety  to  amuse  her,  and  his  endeavour  to  while 
away  the  tedium  of  those  long  hours  when  she  was  left  alone. 
She  very  seldom  went  out,  and  even  when  she  did  it  was 
only  for  a  short  walk  in  the  park.  She  always  went 
alone,  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  done  so  for  a  considerable 
time,  that  she  discovered  that  Spyk  was  generally  at  a  dis- 
tance watching  her  and  trying  to  do  so  unobserved.  It  was 
for  her  protection  he  did  so,  not  from  any  idle  curiosity 
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to  know* where  she  went.    Ho  regarded  her  as  something  so 
far  above  aU  the  human  creatures  he  had  ever  seen,  that  the 
idea  of  her  having  a  thought  but  what  was  imre  and  noble 
never  crossed  his  mind.    Looking  at  her  angel  face  —  seemg 
the  long  fair  hair  floating  like  a  cloud  around  her,  he  regarded 
her  as  something  different  from  and  above  ordinary  humanity 
—  something  which  might  at  any  moment  bo  stolen  from 
him,  and  in  an  undefined  visionary  way  he  regarded  himself 
as  her  protector.    To  watch  and  tend  upon  her  — to  look 
for  her  coming  and  her  going  -  to  be  allowed  in  his  weak 
unobtrusive  way  to  minister  to  her  comfort,  and  once  m  a 
while  to  see  a  smile  of  thanks  light  up  her  face,  was  all  the 
reward  he  expected -it  was  more -it  was  all  the  reward 

he  desired. 

And  so  years  passed  on.  Vernon  Galbray  became  a  well- 
known  name  ;  his  wife  a  recognized  beauty  his  home  a  place 
for  feasting  and  ;  luxury  and  his  child -more  neglected  than 
ever  In  the  fulness  of  her  dazzling  beauty,  in  the  nobleness 
of  her  innate  purity,  Adele  had  but  one  true  friend,  the  poor 
haH-witted  Spyk,  and  he  Uved  happy  and  contented  basfang 
in  the  light  that  appeared  to  him  to  shine  fi'om  her  angel 
face. 


X. 


galbeat's  new  appkeittice. 

ICHLAND  Vicarage  was  a  pretly  little  country  hoiise^ 
situated  in  a  poor  but  luxuriant  neiglibourliood.  Poor 
as  regards  the  class  of  residents  that  lived  there,  but  rich  in 
pasture,  orchards  and  flowers. 

The  Vicarage  house  rested  in  a  valley,  and  the  Vicar 
Eivington  might,  figuratively  speaking,  be  said  to  rest  in  the 
house.    He  had  had  rather  a  troubled  life  in  the  past,  and 
was  glad  that  his  duties  were  now  of  so  slight  a  nature  as 
not  to  call  for  any  great  exertion.    He  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  being  not  only  a  good  christian,  but  a  very 
learned  man.    His  greatest  defect  was  his  utter  inability  (o 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  in  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact.    He  instinctively  believed  what  was  said 
to  him,  and  took  for  granted  that  all  he  read  had  some 
foundation  of  truth  in  it.    His  learning  was  principally  con- 
fined to  books,  and  the  more  classical  they  were  the  better 
he  appreciated  them.    Of  worldly  wisdom  he  had  absolutely 
none  ;  he  neither  knew  the  value  of  money,  nor  felt  the 
■want  of  it. 

His  tastes  were  simple,  and  so  that  he  was  allowed  to  rest 
quietly  in  his  study,  he  cared  little  or  nothing  about  personal 
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comforts,  or  what  people  generally  regard  as  Buch.  Before 
he  married,  it  is  recorded  that  he  made  his  dinner  of  miitton 
chops  for  twelve  months  consecubively,  never  thinking  of  ask- 
ino.  for  anything  else  at  the  chambers  where  he  lodged ;  and 
Bo^imple  were  his  tastes,  that  when  anything  different  was 
offered  to  him,  although  he  might  eat  it,  he  had  ceased  to 
notice  the  difference  even  before  he  had  finished  his  meal.  He 
got  np  in  ihe  morning  and  had  his  breakfast,  bnt  whether  he 
had  taken  tea  or  coffee,  had  had  a  slice  of  bacon  or  an  egg, 
five  minntcs  after  he  had  finished  he  could  not  have  told  yon. 
men  alone,  (that  is,  before  he  was  married,  )  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  meals  with  his  book  propped  up  before 
Mm,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  him  to  eat  entirely 
of  meat  without  knowing  it,  or  entirely  of  vegetables  with- 
out discovering  that  he  had  not  touched  a  morsel  of  meat^ 
After  his  marriage,  his  wife  took  these  matters  m  hand,  and 
forbade  his  looMng  at  a  book  during  his  meals,  the  conse- 
quence was  he  hurried  over  them,  and  said  grace  w:th  evadeut 
pleasure  when  all  was  over. 

The  Vicar  took  in  a  London  newspaper  regularly,  and 
devoutly  believed  every  word  he  read  in  it.    He  was  a 
;t  mln  and  a  sincere   friend,  but  in       jtters  of 
lorldly  natiue  he  left  his  w.fe  complete  control     She  wa 
n.lv  the  opposite  in  her  habits  and  dispositic  n.  as  it  is 
:.I^o::Z^  to  be  who  has  lived  with  and  loved  her 
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husband  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  ?he  had  Jittle 
book-learning,  but  made  a  good  thrifty  housewife,  aud  looked 
well  after  their  means. 

You  could  not  be  very  long  in  her  society,  without  dis- 
covering that  there  was  a  secret  sorrow  somewhere  she 
was  for  ever  trying  to  keep  down  and  to  hide  from  her  hus- 
band. A  tear  would  start  unbidden  into  her  eye  and  a  sigh 
would  unexpectedly  escape,  but  in  her  words  she  was  cheerful, 
and  her  husband  believed  her  to  be  the  happiest  woman  alive. 

The  rest  of  the  household  consisted  of  an  old  and  faithful 
female  servant,  a  farm  help,  who  attended  principally  to  Ihe 
garden,  and  one  child,  a  boy,  just  entering  upon  his  six- 
teenth year. 

Martha,  the  old  servant,  would  sometimes  allude  to  another 
son  many  years  older,  who  had  left  home,  and  had  disgraced 
himself  in  some  way,  this  however  was  done  in  a  whisper, 
and  never  in  the  Vicar's  hearing  ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Rivington, 
although  she  loved  the  sound  of  the  boy's  name,  never  heard 
it  mentioned  without  a  shudder. 

Frank  llivington  —  the  second  son,  and  the  only  one  the 
family  now  acknowledged  —  was  a  fair-haired  generous- 
hearted  youth,  very  like  his  father  in  many  respects  —  free 
from  the  smallest  taint  of  worldliness,  but  the  very  reverse 
of  his  parent  in  all  connected  with  books  or  study.  Ho 
was  not  deficient  in  common  sense,  but  somehow  he  had  a 
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distaste  for  books,  perhaps  because  he  found  his  father 
made  so  little  profitable  use  of  them.  His  greatest  pleasiu-e 
was  in  running  about  the  countrj'  and  looking  after  the  farm. 

Having  left  school  it  was  a  matter  of  some  anxiet}'  to  the 
mother  to  know  what  his  father  proposed  to  make  of  him. 
Indeed  she  had  more  than  once  alluded  to  his  being  put 
apprentice  to  some  business  or  profession,  but  the  little  village 
In  which  they  resided  boasted  of  but  two  professional  men, 
the  doctor  and  the  lawyer,  and  to  allow  her  sou  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  by  any  longer  distance,  she  inwardly  dreaded^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  morning  we  introduce 
the  reader  to  Eichland  Vicarage.  The  family  were  seated  at 
the  breakfast  table,  the  Yicar  with  his  newspaper  in  hand, 
from  which  he  would  read  an  extract  now  and  then,  and 
occasionally  pausing  to  comment  upon  what  he  had  been 
reading.  Suddenly  h3  became  more  abstracted  and  absorbed, 
and  appeared  specially  interested  in  some  passage. 

After  a  while  he  laid  down  his  paper,  and  sat  silent  for 
some  minutes,  and  his  wife  felt  convinced  he  was  meditating 
upon  something  of  importance,  for  it  was  unusual  for  him  to 
remain  quiet  when  she  was  in  the  room,  unless  engaged  in 
study,  or  reading  his  paper.  At  last  he  tuimed  his  chair 
partly  round,  and  facing  her,  said  — 

"  Little  woman,  do  you  know  what  I  have  been  thinking 

about?  " 
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"  How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  know,  unless  yon  give  me 
a  hint?  "  the  wife  replied  cheerfully. 

"  I  have  been  reading  an  advertisement,  listen,  "  and  the 
Yicar  read  from  his  newspaj^er,  "  Mr.  Vernon  Galbray,  Sur- 
geon-Dentist, has  a  vacancy  for  a  pupil,  who  will  have  un- 
usual opportunities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
both  the  Surgical  and  Mechanical  departments  of  his  profes- 
sion. " 

"  And  who  is  Mr.  Yernon  Galbray  ?  "  the  wife  asked  iu 
some  surprise. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  never  heard  of  that  dis- 
tinguished dentist  ?  "  the  Vicar  replied.  "  His  advertise- 
ments appear  daily  in  the  papers ;  and  he  must  be  a  man  of 
great  ability,  for  I  am  continually  reading  paragraphs  about 
him.  " 

"  I  can  hardly  understand  how  that  should  interest  you, 
unless  you  think  of  consulting  him  professionally.  " 

"  I  might  perhaps  do  worse  than  that,  "  the  Vicar  jokingly 
answered,  "  but  at  the  present  moment  I  am  thinking  more 
of  his  advertisement  for  a  pupil.  What  do  you  say,  shall 
we  make  our  Frank  a  dentist  ?  " 

The  wife  understood  it  all  now,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice 
replied.   «  Husband,  do  not  separate  me  fi-om  my  only  child. " 

"  Little  woman,  this  is  very  weak  of  you.  You  know  the 
boy  must  be  brought  up  to  something.    He  does  not  seem 
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to  care  about  book-learning,  and  perhaps  a  profession  in  whicb 
his  fingers  are  more  employed  than  his  head  will  be  the 
most  suitable  for  him. 

"  You  may  be  right.  I  do  not  question  that,  but  the  boy 
will  be  taken  away  from  us ;  and  if  he  too  falls  into  tempta- 
tion —  "  the  end  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

The  Yicar  looked  at  his  wife  with  just  the  faintest  shade 
of  anger  in  his  expression,  but  it  passed  in  a  moment,  and 
rising  from  his  chair,  he  laid  his  hand  affectionately  upon  his 
helpmate's  shoulder,  saying,  "  It  is  not  because  our  eldest 
boy  has  turned  out  a  scamp,  that  our  other  child  should  walk 
in  his  footsteps  ;  besides  I  have  determined,  if  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  leave  us,  that  he  must  live  with  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  is  apprenticed,  and  I  shaU  take  good  care  he  is  weU 
looked  after.  Look  you,  wife,  we  have  no  fortune  to  give 
our  children  — "he  suddenly  checked  himself  and  sternly 
added,  "  I  mean  our  child.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should 
earn  his  bread,  and  we  seem  here  to  have  an  exceUent  op- 
portunity to  give  him  an  opening. 

This  Mr.  Galbray  appears  to  be  a  celebrated  man,  and  having 
a  vacancy,  may  take  a  liking  to  our  boy.  Come,  come,  cheer 
up,  I  will  wiite  for  particulars  at  any  rate,  and  if  the  premium 
not  too  high,  don't  you  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advancement." 
Poor  Mrs.  Eiviugton  was  not  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  boy's  well-doing.    She  listened  to  all  her  husband  had  to 
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say,  though  she  inwardly  resolved  to  make  every  enquiry  in 
her  power  before  ^iarting  with  her  son.  She  therefore  answered 
her  husband  more  cheerfully,  "  But  how  do  you  know  that 
this  Mr  Galbray  is  a  respectable  man  ?  " 

"  A  respectable  man  ?  Why  look  you,  wife,  I  will  read 
you  what  they  say  of  him  in  this  very  paper, "  and  he  quoted 
one  of  those  neat  paragraphs,  the  manufacture  of  which  we 
have  witnessed.  "  Do  you  suppose,  "  the  Vicar  continued^ 
"  that  a  respectable  London  newspaper  would  insert  such  a 
statement  unless  it  was  true  ?  " 

This  was  more  than  the  poor  wife  could  answer,  but  that 
very  day  she  wrote  to  a  friend  in  London  to  enquire  who 
Mr.  Galbray  was,  and  begged  for  aU  the  particulars  her 
correspondent  could  glean  regarding  him.  By  the  same  post 
a  letter  went  from  the  worthy  parson  to  Mr.  Galbray,  de- 
manding the  terms  upon  which  that  gentleman  was  willing 
to  take  a  pupil. 

Vernon  Galbray  was  too  discreet  a  man  of  business  to 
personally  conduct  a  correspondence  of  this  nature.  He  placed 
the  letter  in  his  solicitor's  hands,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing Mr.  Rivington  received  a  reply  to  his  communication,  stat- 
ing that  his  son  could  be  apprenticed  for  tlirce  years,  and 
that  the  premium  required  was  three  hundred  guineas. 

This  appeared  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  country  parson 
to  pay,  but  under  the  circumstances,  and  remembering  how 
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distinguished  a  man  Mr.  Galbray  was,  the  Vicar  thought  it 
moderate.  He  replied  that  he  wished  his  son  to  live  in  the 
dentist's  house,  and  ultimately  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  bring  him  up  to  London,  that  he  was  to  be  ap- 
prenticed for  three  years,  and  live  in  the  house  with  the  Pro- 
fessor (  as  he  called  himself ),  and  that  Mr.  Riviugton  was 
to  pay  five  hundred  pounds  as  premiiim,  which  would  include 
board  and  lodging  for  that  term. 

The  reply  that  Mrs.  Eivington  got  to  her  letter  was  to  the 
elfect  that  Mr.  Galbray  lived  in  an  expensive  house  in  a  very 
fashionable  part  of  the  town,  and  that  as  far  as  the  writer 
could  learn  he  had  a  large  practice.  The  mother  then  con- 
siilted  with  her  son  ;  and  finding  that  all  the  arrangements 
met  with  his  entire  approval,  and  that  he  was  eager  to  enter 
upon  his  new  career,  she  offered  him  much  good  advice,  gave 
him  her  blessing,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a 
Bible,  which  he  promised  to  read  daily ;  pledging  his  word 
that  he  would  continue  to  make  a  confidante  of  her  as  he  had 
done  heretofore  in  everything,  and  would  try  never  to  dis- 
grace her  teaching. 

So  the  mother  and  son  parted ;  but  at  the  last  moment 
the  Yicar  repented  of  his  promised  visit  to  London,  and  find- 
ing that  a  neighbour  of  his  was  about 'to  make  the  same 
journey,  he  entrusted  his  son  to  his  care,  and  the  same  even- 
ing saw  Trank  Eivington  fairly  installed  in  Galbray's  house. 
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HE  intelligence  that  Mr.  Galbray  had  taken  au  indoor 
Z-^  apprentice  was  received  hy  the  various  members  of  the 
household  with  very  different  feelings. 

The  master  himself  looking  only  to  the  mouev,  the  first 
instalment  of  which  had  been  paid  to  his  solicitors,  was 
quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  boy  was  comfortable  or 
not,  and  cared  little  whether  the  other  members  of  his  family 
liked  or  disliked  his  being  there.  He  had  decided  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  apprentice's  time  should  be  passed  in  the 
workshop,  and  that  he  should  dine  with  Spyk  and  the  rest  of 
the  household,  but  not  at  his  own  table. 

Mrs.  Galbray  was  pleased  when  she  saw  the  youtli,  who 
was  so  frank  and  obliging,  and  only  too  eager  to  do  any 
commission  she  might  requii-e  of  him.  It  was  nice  to  have  a 
young  gentleman  at  her  beck  and  call,  to  act  as  her  escort 
^^■hen  required,  particularly  one  whose  look  and  man.ier  were 
so  thoroughly  gentlemanly. 

Spyk  did  not  disguise  his   dissatisfaction,  and  appeared 
0  be  more  watchful  than  ever  -  indeed  his  introduction  to 
1  ho  new  comer  was  anything  but  an  agreeable  one. 

Ihe  first  morning  after  Prank's  arrival  Mr.  Galbray  took 
hm  all  over  the  house,  showii^g  him,  with  some  pride,  the 
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reception  and  operation-rooms,  and  last  of  all  taking  him 
into  the  workshop,  where  he  left  him.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  three  assistants  who  were  at  work  there,  commenced 
to  "  chaff  "  him,  which  however  he  took  in  very  good  part, 
until  Spyk  made  his  ajipearance. 

"  This,  "  said  one  of  the  workmen,  "  is  our  senior  appren- 
tice, and  you  will  have  to  obey  his  commands  In  everything." 

Frank  looked  at  the  poor  half-witted  assistant  in  some 
surprise. 

"  That  will  depend  upon  what  he  asks  me  to  do,  "  he  said. 
"  mat  I  ask  of  you,  you  will  do,  I'm  sm-e,  "  Spyk  mildly 
replied. 

"  I  can  hardly  promise  as  much,  "  Frank  said,  somewhat 
nettled  at  the  cool  manner  in  which  Spyk  seemed  to  answer 
him,  and  not  exactly  understanding  his  meaning. 

This  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  thi-ee  assistants,  who  set 
i;p  a  laugh  and  commenced  taunting  the  new  apprentice, 
whic-li  caused  him  to  say  many  disagreeable  things  in  reply 
for  which  he  was  sorry  the  moment  after. 

"  Wo  must  behave  ourselves  before  the  new  pupil,  mustn't 
we,  Jack  ?  "  the  one  said  to  the  other. 

I  believe  you,  my  boy,  "  his  companion  replied,  "  or  he 
wlU  be  carrying  tales  to  the  old  humbug.  " 

If  you  aUude  to  me  as  Hkely  to  carry  tales,  you  are  quite 
mistaken,  "  Frank  said  ingenuously,  "  and  if  it  is  our  master 
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■vrliom  you  refer  to  as  the  old  humbug,  I  should  prefer  j^our 
not  doing  so  before  me.  " 

"  Oh,  listen  to  him,  "  the  eldest  assistant  said,  "  he'll 
change  his  tone  by  the  end  of  the  week,  Avon't  he.  Jack.  " 

"  I  believe  Mr.  Galbray  to  be  a  very  clever  man,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  forget  that  he  is  my  master,  "  the  apprentice 
continued. 

"  Spyk,  run  and  get  me  half-a-quartern  of  "  Lady  Hunting- 
don "  or  this  new  importation  will  be  the  death  of  me.  Mr. 
Galbray  is  clever  —  very,  very,  "  and  the  workman  closed  up 
one  eye,  opened  the  other  very  wide,  and  telegraphed  to  his 
companion. 

But  with  all  the  day  dragged  on  heavily,  for  although  the 
place  was  new  to  Prank,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  be  inte- 
rested in  the  workshop  proceedings,  yet  there  was  so  mxich 
coarse  banter  between  the  assistants,  and  poor  Spyk  came  in 
for  so  large  a  share  of  their  ridicule,  that  Frank  felt  before  he 
had  been  one  hour  in  their  society  a  thorough  contempt  lor 
them  all.  At  length  the  workmen  departed,  and  the  new 
apprentice  was  only  too  glad  to  be  left  alone.  Mr.  Galbray 
had  in  the  morning  shown  him  an  apartment  he  might  use 
as  a  sitting-room,  so  having  tidied  the  workshop  as  di- 
rected, he  went  up-stairs  with  the  intention  of  having  a 
quiet  read,  and  also  to  indite  a  letter  to  his  mother  as  he  had 
promised. 
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EnteriDg  the  room  he  found  a  gentleman  seated  at  the 
table  writing,  but  he  neither  left  off  what  he  was  doing  nor 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  new  comer,  so  Frank  sat  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  puUiug  out  his  paper  commenced 
his  letter. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  gentleman  finished  what 
he  was  about,  so  Frank  had  an  opportunity  of  scrutinizing 
him  without  being  observed.  He  was  young,  good-looking, 
had  a  bushy  pair  of  whiskers  and  long  hair,  but  his  dress 
was  untidy,  and  his  face  looked  thin  and  careworn.  There 
was  something  about  his  expression  too  that  seemed  famiUar 
to  the  apprentice,  and  yet  he  could  not  recollect  that  he  had 
ever  seen  him  before ;  the  face  was  one  that  interested  him, 
and  he  watched  him  with  some  curiosity.  At  length  his 
companion  said,  in  a  husky  tone  of  voice,  "  Here  Spyk,  take 
these  letters  to—"  but  xipon  lifting  up  his  eyes  and  seeing 
the  apprentice  he  stopped,  and  with  evident  surprise  con- 
tinued, "  In  Heaven's  name  who  are  you  ?  " 

Frank  at  fli'st  thought  of  giving  his  name,  but  remember- 
ing that  that  could  not  be  known  to  the  gentleman,  he  said, 
"  I  am  the  new  apprentice,  sir.  " 

"  The  new  apprentice !  why  has  Galbray  taken  a  pupil 
without  my  knowing  it  ?  " 

"  I  only  came  last  night,  sir.  "  Frank  added. 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  you  will  like  it.    It  is  uo  business  of 
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mine,  "  and  taking  the  letters  he  had  been  writing  in  his 
hand,  he  left  the  room. 

Frank  felt  curious  to  know  who  this  gentleman  could  pos- 
sibly be,  for  he  appeared  thoroughly  at  home ;  and  he  de- 
termined upon  the  first  opportunity  to  ask  Spyk  who  he  was. 
He  then  went  on  with  his  letter,  and  had  just  completed  it 
and  written  the  address  upon  the  envelope,  when  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  bushy  whiskers  returned  and  began  looking 
upon  the  table  for  something  he  had  apparently  mislaid ; 
while  doing  so  his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  letter  Frank  had 
just  written  ;  he  started,  took  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  having 
read  the  address,  asked,  in  a  voice  that  all  his  self-possession 
could  not  keep  from  trembling,  and  with  a  face  so  white  and 
ghastly  that  Frank  felt  spellbound. 

"  Is  this  your  letter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  " 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 
"  Frank  Eivington.  " 

"  And  this  letter  is  -nTitten  to  your  mother  ?  '* 
"  Yes,  sir.  " 

He  turned  towards  the  mantelshelf,  upon  which  he  rested 
one  arm,  and  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  appeared  to  bo 
trying  to  command  himself,  but  Frank  could  sec  froni  the 
reflection  in  the  glass  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
It  was  some  moments  before  he  attempted  again  to  speak. 
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and  the  j'oung  apprentice,  seeing  his  emotion, did  not  like  to 
intrude  upon  his  sorrow.  At  length  he  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  facing  Frank  Eivington,  said  in  the  same  measured 
tone,  and  in  the  same  hollow  voice  as  before,  "  Are  you 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Galbray  ?  " 
"  I  am,  for  three  years.  " 

"  And  your  parents  have  had  to  pay  a  premium.  " 

"  My  father  has  agreed  to  pay  five  hundred  pounds.  " 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  !  "  he  echoed,  and  the  -words  seemed 
to  hiss  through  his  teeth. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  Frank  could  not  take  his 
eyes  from  the  stranger's  face,  his  emotion  seemed  so  intense 
and  so  real.  At  length  Tom  Euttcr  (  for  he  it  was  )  said  in 
a  kindly  tone,  and  in  a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  new  apprentice  :  — 

"  Don't  take  any  notice  of  what  has  passed  between  us, 
but  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  befriend  you  —  and  you 
may  need  it  too,  more  than  you  at  present  fancy  likely. 
Would  you  yiiuk  it  very  strauge  if  I  asked  you  to  aUow  mo 
to  read  that  letter  you  have  just  written  ?  "  and  he  pointed 
to  the  one  Frank  had  finished. 

"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  do  so  if  you  like,  but  I  don't 
think  there  is  much  in  it  that  wiU  interest  you,  "  and  the 
boy  drew  it  from  the  envelope. 

Eutter  read  it  with  avidity  — he  could  not  have  takeu 
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more  interest  in  it  had  it  been  addressed  to  himself  —  and 
when  he  had  concluded  left  the  room  without  a  word,  to  all 
appearances  as  if  to  disguise  some  uncontrollable  emotion. 
He  walked  through  the  hall  and  went  out  at  the  street-door, 
and  his  manner  was  so  changed  from  what  it  had  been  half-an- 
hour  before,  that  >Spyk,  who  had  just  returned  from  posting 
the  letters,  stood  wondering  and  gazing  after  him. 

Frank  Eiviugton  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  Spyk,  so  he  called  him  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  I  am  afraid,  "  he  commenced,  "  that  I  behaved  rather 
rudely  to  you  this  morning,  but  the  fact  is  I  was  irritated  by 
the  remarks  made  at  me,  "  he  was  going  to  add  by  the  assist- 
ants, but  checked  himself.  "  If  I  said  anything  that  I  should 
not  have  done,  I  ask  your  pardon  and  I  am  very  sorry.  "' 

Spyk  stood  with  his  moiith  half  open,  in  a  state  of  stupefied 
wonder.  The  idea  of  anyone  asking  his  pardon  was  too 
absurd.  He,  that  was  accustomed  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed, 
and  made  to  bear  every  kind  of  insult  and  indignity.  Was 
there  anyone  in  the  house  that  ever  thought  of  thanking  him 
even  for  the  services  he  rendered?  None,  excepting  Adele. 
His  very  food  was  thrown  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  dog,  and  it 
was  a  favourite  remark  of  Galbray's  that  there  was  no  plea- 
sure in  thrashing  Spyk,  he  bore  the  punishment  so  meekly. 
Tho  idea  of  anyone  begging  his  pardon  so  tickled  Spyk's 
fancy  that  he  smiled,  but  an  instant  after  seeing  that  the 
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new  apprentice  was  really  in  earnest,  he  said,  nervously 
"  Oh  never  mind  me.  I  am  nobody  here.  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  hint  me  ;  you  can  say  anything  you  please  to 
me.  From  that  moment  however  Spyk  attached  himself 
to  the  new  comer,  feeling  within  himself  that  Frank  was 
not  like  the  other  assistants. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  the  gentleman  is  that  haa 
just  left  the  house  ?  "  Pdvington  asked. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Tom  Euttcr,  "  Spyk  answered. 

"  And  who  is  he  ?  " 

"My  master's  secretary;  but  don't  you  make  a  friend  of 
him,  they  say  he's  a  very  bad  man. " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  I  don't  believe  it.  He  was  very  kind 
to  mo,  and  appeared  to  be  in  some  great  trouble.  When  he 
heard  my  name  I  could  see  the  tears  come  into  his  eyes.  " 

"  Tom  Paittcr  in  tears  !  It  must  have  been  a  joke.  He 
is  always  making  game,  and—  "  here  Spyk  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  "  he  drinks.  " 

"  I  like  him  for  aU  that,  "  Frank  said  warmly,  "  and  shall 
not  easily  forget  what  he  said  to  me,  for  something  tells  me 
that  he  is  really  my  friend.  " 

Spyk  seemed  puzzled,  but  not  being  able  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  Eutter's  emotion,  which  he  had  himself  noticed, 
he  remained  silent ;  so  Frank  took  up  a  book,  and  going  to 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment  commenced  reading,  and  Spyk, 
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fearing  that  he  might  be  intruding  by  remaining  any  longer, 
left  the  room. 

Adcle  had  not  yet  seen  the  new  apprentice.  She  had 
heard  incidentaUy  that  he  was  coming,  but  thinking  that  he 
would  be  like  the  ordinary  run  of  the  young  men  in  the 
workshop,  whom  she  avoided  in  every  way,  the  news  inte- 
rested her  but  little.  She  felt  a  momentary  annoyance  to  think 
that  she  would  be  obliged  to  meet  him  at  meals,  and  some- 
times be  thrown  into  his  society  in  the  evening,  but  in  other 
respects  she  had  hardly  given  him  a  thought  until  Spyk  hap- 
pened to  refer  to  him.  Then  her  curiosity  was  roused,  for 
the  poor  dependant  told  her  what  had  occurred  in  the  work- 
shop, aud  of  Prank's  begging  his  pardon.  Indeed  Spyk  en- 
larged so  much  upon  his  generosity,  that  at  length  the  sensi- 
tive girl  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  supper-time  (  when 
she  might  if  she  wished  it,  come  down  stairs,  )  with  eager 
ciiriosity. 

It  so  happened  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galbray  were  out 
this  evening,  but  a  housekeeper  had  been  engaged  who 
headed  the  table  ni  their  absence.  Indeed  neither  Mr.  nor 
Mrs.  Galbray  took  much  interest  in  the  house  meals.  They 
dined  when  at  home  at  seven  o'clock,  but  Frank  was  not 
expected  to  make  his  appearance  then,  and  they  breakfasted 
usually  two  hours  after  the  rest  of  the  houseliold. 

Young  Rivingtou  was  seated  at  the  supper  tal)le  wlien 
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Spyk  eiitered,  and  he  did  not  notice  that  any  one  accom- 
iwnicd  him,  nntil  Mrs.  Ashton,  the  matron,  who  had  been 
chatting  familiarly  with  Prank,  said,  "  This  is  Miss  Gal- 
bray,  "  then  turning  to  Adele,  added,  "  Mr.  Eiviugton,  the 
new  pu^nl,  my  dear.  " 

Frank  at  once  jumped  to  his  feet  and  offered  the  lady  a 
chair,  but  she  took  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

As  the  two  young  people  looked  at  each  other  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  both  taken  by  surprise.  Frank  had  ne- 
ver heard  that  Mr.  Galbray  had  a  daughter,  indeed  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  any  family  at  aU,  but  even  if  he  had 
been  prepared  for  the  introduction,  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
Jewess  would  have  so  far  prejudiced  him  against  her  as  to 
make  the  meeting  anything  but  an  agreeable  one  to  him. 
It  had  been  a  great  shock  to  the  strictly-educated  youth  when 
he  found  out  his  master  was  a  Jew.  As  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England  he  had  been  educated  to  regard 
all  Jews  and  Jewesses  as  a  race  to  be  avoided,  if  not  despised. 
He  had  only  seen  Mrs.  Galbray  once,  and  that  was  before  he 
was  aware  that  her  husband  was  a  Jew;  now  with  all  his 
prejudice  strong  upon  him  he  looked  at  the  girl  seated  oppo- 
site to  him.  He  noticed  with  wonder  that  her  eyes  were 
blue,  her  hair  light,  her  complexion  dazzliugly  fail-,  and  the 
whole  character  of  her  face  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  had 
been  led  to  associate  with  her  race.    There  was  a  gentleness 
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in  the  manner  in  which  she  behaved  to  Spyk,  and  a  quiet  re- 
spectful demeanour  towards  the  Housekeeper,  that  particularly 
attracted  his  attention.  So  few  were  the  words  she  uttered, 
and  those  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  he  felt  disappointed  at  not 
hearing  more  of  her  voice,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  draw  her 
out,  spoke  oftener  than  was  usual  with  him,  and  tried  to  be 
as  amusing  and  lively  as  possible.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  supper-time  seemed  to  pass  very  quickly  away.  The  clock 
ui  the  hall  had  chimed  eleven  before  Adele  attempted  to 
leave,  and  even  then  Erank  found  himself  trying  to  persuade 
her  that  it  was  not  so  very  late  after  all,  and  somehow  re- 
gretted that  the  evening  had  passed  so  rapidly. 

In  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room  Spyk  had  sat  through- 
out the  evening,  his  eyes  fixed  first  on  one  speaker  and  then 
on  the  other.  When  he  saw  a  smile  on  Adele's  lips  he 
rubbed  his  hands  joyfully  together,  but  did  not  say  a  word. 
When  he  heard  Erank's  cheerftil  voice  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him,  then  watched  to  find  out  whether  the  sound  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  young  girl.  He  seemed  to  be  asking  himself,  "  Is 
she  happy,  does  it  amuse  her?  "  No  jarring  jealousy  marred 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  her  cheerful.  His  whole 
thought  being  of  her  and  not  of  himself,  he  rejoiced  that  a 
new  member  was  added  to  the  household,  who  might  aid  in 
breaking  the  monotony  of  the  poor  girl's  existence. 


XII. 

ME,  GALBEAT  ENTERTAINS  A  FEW  PROFESSIONAL  EEIENDS. 

E.  GALBRAY  wifch.  his  clear-sighted  penetration  was 
]aot  long  in  discoveriug  the  ad^'autage  that  might 
result  from  a  few  well-organized  dinner  parties.  As  he 
went  into  society  he  particularly  noticed  that  evening  as- 
semblies, balls  and  private  concerts,  though  they  afforded 
much  enjoyment  to  ladies  generally  and  to  young  ladies  in 
particular,  were  not  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  ruder  sex. 
A  baU  was  essentially  an  assembly  of  yoimg  people,  —  it 
was  of  no  use  to  him,  and  gave  him  but  little  or  no  opportunity 
of  shining.  His  wife,  it  is  true,  figured  conspicuously  at 
such  entertainments,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  ad- 
mirers, but  Mr.  Galbray  somehow  seemed  to  be  left  to 
hang  about  draughty  corridors  or  to  stand  on  equally  un- 
congenial staircases,  looking  very  melancholy  and  finding  him- 
self continually  in  the  way.  It  is  true  he  occasionally  had 
an  opportunity  to  '  cut  in  '  at  a  rubber  of  whist,  but  that 
was  hardly  his  forte,  for  whist  is  a  game  that  should  be 
played  in  silence,  and  the  empiric  preferred  to  listen  to  tlie 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  or  to  hear  others  trumpeting  his 
praises. 

Ho  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  no  class  of  entertain- 
ment brings  the  host  and  his  guests  so  intimately  together 
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as  a  dinner  party,  and,  so  that  the  dinner  is  good,  the  giver  of 
it  will  be  received  as  a  very  pleasant  feUow,  and  any  little 
differences  of  social  rank  passed  over  by  the  guests  most 
condescendingly. 

"Whatever  Galbray  determined  to  do  he  generally  did  weU, 
so  his  little  dinners  soon  became  famous.  Indeed  the  Hon- 
orable Adolphus  Fitzmanly  was  heard  to  remark  at  his  club 
"  Galbray  is  a  cad,  no  doubt,  but  his  dinners,  my  dear  boy,  " 
kissing  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  "  are  simply  delicious,  and  can 
not  be  resisted. 

It  was  delightful  to  note  the  happy  way  in  which  Galbray 
on  these  occasions  always  managed  to  bring  the  conversation 
to  bear  ujiou  his  professional  attainments.  Some  little  story 
or  anecdote  leaving  the  way  for  an  exposition  of  his  own 
pecirliar  talents,  professional  topics  were  sure  to  be  dragged 
in  somehow,  and  yet  so  naturally  that  it  never  seemed  to 
strike  anybody  that  Mr.  Galbray  introduced  the  subject 
himself. 

These  dinner  parties,  like  everything  that  he  did,  formed  a 
portion  of  his  system  of  advertisement,  and  were  regularly 
put  down  as  part  of  his  business  expenses.  Occasionally 
however  Mr.  Vernon  Galbray  would  devote  an  evening  to 
his  special  friends  and  favourites,  and  at  these  parties  flowery 
speeches  a.nd  advertisement  were  dispensed  with.  Galbrays 
friends  addressed  him  as  Le  Mo,  they  were  not  only  members 
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of  the  same  profession,  but  of  the  same  class  of  that  pro- 
fession, as  their  high-priucipled  entertainer.  From  such 
men  Galbray  had  nothing  to  conceal,  they  were  fully  up  to 
the  '  tricks  of  the  trade, '  and  the  empiric  on  these  occasions 
boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  enjoyed  his  laugh  at  the  pub- 
lic whom  he  had  so  successfully  cajoled. 

Tom  Eutter  was  not  unfrequently  present,  and  so  were 
Dick  Straggles  and  Jack  Mangle.  The  two  latter  indeed 
were  now  haud-in-glove  with  Galbray,  and  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  many  other  literary  helpers  of 
an  equally  unscrupulous  order,  for  the  golden  key  the  em- 
piric used  would  open  many  locks  supposed  to  be  proof 
against  any  amount  of  picking. 

We  wiU  not  venture  to  distinguish  by  name  the  many 
statmch  friends  in  his  own  profession  the  empiric  was  pleased 
to  receive.  They  were  most  of  them  men  of  mark  ( in  their 
peculiar  line  )  —  men  who  figure  in  the  advertisement  sheet 
of  the  daily  papers,  and  they  nffectionately  claimed  Moses 
as  "  one  of  us.  "  They  were  rich  in  anecdote  and  experience, 
and  as  the  evening  advanced  unbosomed  themselves  freely. 

"  Come,  tell  ns,  Le  Mo.  "  said  one  who  appeared  by  liis 
self-satisfied  air  to  be  a  higlily-successful  practitioner,  and 
was  distinguished  by  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  and  a  squint. 
»  Tell  us  what  is  the  last  good  thing  you  liave  done  ?  Have 
YOU  netted  a  hundred-pound  case  this  week?  " 
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"  Veil,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  must  plead  guilty,  "  Gal- 
bray  replied,  "  but  tbe  old  lady  vas  so  very  particular,  and 
did  require  something  so  very  superior.  It  was  nearly  as 
good  as  your  sixty-guinea  fee  for  doiiig  nothing.  Come, 
.Sam'el,  tell  us  that  story,  some  of  our  friends  here  have  ne- 
ver heard  it,  I  think.  " 

The  gentleman  appealed  to  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to 
relate  his  "  good  fortune, "  and  after  a  little  modest  hesita- 
tion, said,  "  I  -was  very  hard  up,  gentlemen,  very  hard  up, 
and  determined  that  the  first  person  who  entered  my  room 
should  pay  for  his  footing,  and  fortunately  he  was  one  able 
and  willing  to  pay  handsomely.  I  assured  him  he  would  lose 
every  tooth  in  his  head  unless  they  were  at  once  attended  to, 
and  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  disease  he  suffered  from, 
that  it  did  not  show  itself  externally.  '  They  must  be 
saved,  '  I  said,  '  and  I  can  do  it  for  you,  but  my  fee  will  be 
sixty  guineas.  '  I  felt  a  little  nervous,  I  must  admit,  but 
was  delighted  to  find  that  my  patient  took  the  bait  most 
amiably,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  commence  opera- 
tions forthwith.  For  three  hours  I  worked  away,  doing  no- 
thing, then  made  an  appointment  for  the  following  day,  and 
after  three  visits  declared  my  task  complete.  I  received  a 
cheque,  and  what  is  more,  I  assure  you,  the  gentleman  was 
delighted,  because,  as  he  said,  the  stoppings  did  not  show,  and 
no  one  but  an  experienced  operator  would  have  imagined 
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from  their  appearance  that  the  teeth  had  been  diseased  at  all.'' 
This  little  anecdote  was  well  received,  and  caused  much 
laughter  and  applause.  Then  Le  Mo  called  upon  another 
friend  to  tell  his  story.  It  was  one  Galbray  had  previously 
heard,  but  the  hero,  probably  from  a  superabundance  of  that 
modesty  which  always  accompanies  merit,  seemed  somewhat 
shy  of  relating  it,  and  the  company  were  in  danger  of 
losing  the  story,  Avhcn  Jack  Mangle,  who  had  more  than  once 
heard  the  incident  related,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  having 
asked  permission  of  the  hero  to  give  it  in  his  iDlace,  drank 
down  a  tumbler  of  iced  punch  at  a  draught,  and  clearing  his 
throat,  commenced :  — 

"  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  the  modesty  of  our  distinguished 
brother,  if  he  will,  without  any  disrespect  to  freemasonry, 
permit  me  to  call  him  so, — I  say  I  regret  that  the  modesty  of 
our  friend  will  deprive  you  of  that  graphic  oratory  for  which 
he  is  so  justly  distinguished.  " 

"  Shut  up,  "  the  gentleman  eulogized  cried  in  a  husky 
voice. 

"  But  I  will  endeavour  ,  "  Mangle  continued,  "  to  do  the 
best  I  can  in  his  place.  Dwelling  in  a  secluded  part  of  the 
suburban  district  called  Hampstead,  there  lived  an  old  lafly, 
whom,  with  your  permission,  we  will  call  Luff.  Lady  'Luff 
was  the  wife  of  Sir  Martin  Luff,  and  had  in  her  own  right  a 
very  comfortable  income ;  but  time,  the  ravager  of  all  that 
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is  mortal,  had  plaj-^ed  sad  havoc  with  my  Lady's  charms,  and 
the  heautiful  teeth  she  once  possessed  had  taken  their  de- 
partiu-e  one  by  one,  and  like  many  another  parting  guest, 
had  left  their  place  conspicuously  vacant.  My  Lady  looked 
into  the  glass  and  sadly  lamented  her  changed  appearance. 
At  length  she  began  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  have  the  ravages  of  time  repaired  by  the  appliances 
of  art.  But  here  there  was  a  difficulty,  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty,— Sir  Martin  Luff  was  a  peculiar  man  and  had  the 
greatest  dislike  to  any  artificial  substitute  for  nature.  My 
Lady  had  heard  him  repeatedly  declare  that  were  he  to  lose 
every  hair  on  his  head,  he  would  not  try  to  disguise  the  loss, 
no,  not  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Had  he  even  been  deprived 
of  a  limb  he  would  go  withput  sooner  than  have  recourse  to 
any  substitute.  Palse  teeth  in  particular  were  his  abomina- 
tion, and  he  had  said  that  he  would  cut  off  his  own  son  with 
a  shilling  if  ever  he  attempted  to  wear  even  one.  His  Lady 
however  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  secretly  determined, 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  to  consult  a  dentist, 
but  fearing  it  might  be  discovered  if  she  visited  the  practi- 
tioner at  his  own  residence,  she  indited  a  little  note  making 
an  appointment  for  a  consultation  at  her  own  house,  with  a 
special  request  that  the  gentleman  would  announce  himself 
as  coming  from  '  Mr.  Thompson,  '  which  was  the  name  of 
her  solicitor.    Our  worthy  friend  was  the  gentleman  selected 
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by  my  Lady  Luff,  and  it  -was  his  elegantly-worded  advertise- 
ment which  brought  his  name  before  her.  '  Mr.  Thompson ' 
it  is  needless  to  say  kept  his  appointment.  We  all  know 
his  pleasing  address,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  after 
the  lady  had  made  of  him  a  confidant  as  to  the  peculiarity  of 
her  husband's  temperament,  he  would  not  be  slow  to  profit 
by  her  candour  and  give  her  his  most  earnest  attention.  He 
assured  his  patient  that  the  case  was  a  very  diflcult  one, 
and  if  so  dealt  with  as  absolutely  to  defy  detection,  would 
cost  a  hundred  guineas.  Lady  Luff  winced  a  little  at  the 
price,  but  eventually  agreed  to  pay  the  amount  demanded. 
But  '  Mr.  Thompson  '  was  not  yet  satisfied.  With  his  usual 
eloquence  he  explained  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her 
ladyship  to  have  two  cases,  for  if  by  any  chance  an  accident 
occurred  to  the  one  in  wear,  and  she  were  left  without,  de- 
tection must  inevitably  follow.  This,  after  some  hesitation, 
was  also  agreed  to,  and  our  friend  congratulated  himself 
upon  the  handsome  prize  his  tact  had  enabled  him  to  securo. 
The  work  being  partly  completed,  '  Mr.  Thompson  '  again 
visited  her  ladyship  in  order  that  he  might  assure  himself 
that  the  fit  was  correct,  but  more  particularly  to  impress 
iipon  his  patient  that  his  terms  were  cash,  and  that  he 
should  expect  the  money  when  the  sets  were  completed.  Alas 
for  the  frailty  of  human  nature  !  Man  is  never  thoroughly 
satisfied,  and  our  friend  being  only  human  felt  disappointed 
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at  not  having  made  still  more  out  of  my  Lady  Luff.  He 
turned  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  at  length  decided 
upon  a  plan  which  would  put  a  still  handsomer  profit  into 
his  pocket.    '  Mr.  Thompson  '  is  fortunate  in  having  a  trusty 
assistant,  by  name  Macey,  and  he  determined  upon  making 
him  useful  in  carrying  out  his  new  idea.    "  Macey,  "  he 
said,  upon  the  work  being  completed,  «  you  shall  take  this 
home.    Say  that  I  am  up  to  my  eyes  in  business  or  would 
have  come  myself.    Get  the  cash  and  then  return  to  me.  " 
Macey  did  as  his  master  directed,  and  as  he  came  from  '  Mr. 
Thompson '  was  readily  admitted  to  see  the  lady.    She  was 
somewhat  disappointed  upon  a  stranger  being  introduced, 
but  Macey  ( who  by  the  bye  is  a  very  clever  fellow  )  soon 
talked  her  over,  and  having  completed  his  task,  returned  to 
his  master  with  the  money.    Our  worthy  friend  here  is  a 
liberal  man,  and  never  ungrateful  for  services  rendered,  so 
when  Macey  returned  he  said  to  him,  "  You  have  done  well, 
go  and  enjoy  yourself  for  a  week  or  ten  days.    Do  not  re- 
main in  London  though,  but  go  to  the  seaside,  and  here  is 
twenty  pounds  for  you  to  spend.    The  assistant,  readily 
guessing  that  our  friend  had  some  good  reason  for  wishing 
him  out  of  the  way,  asked  no  questions,  but  took  the  money, 
and  knowing  that  his  salary  would  bo  continued  during  his 
absence,  packed  his  carpet  bag,  and  extended  his  ten  days  to 
a  month.    I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  Macey  is  a  clever 
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fellow,  and  I  tliink  he  showed  some  cunning  in  this.  But 
to  continue,  having  got  the  assistant  out  of  the  way  and  al- 
lowed one  day  to  elapse,  the  representative  of  '  Mr.  Thomp- 
son '  again  repaired  to  Hampstead.  He  tried  to  look  as 
agitated  as  he  possibly  could,  and  having  alighted  at  the 
door  of  Sir  Martin  Luff's  residence,  asked  to  see  her  ladyship, 
and  was  at  once  admitted  into  her  presence.  Lady  Luff  was 
not  surprised  at  seeing  him,  but  considered  his  visit  a  little 
polite  attention  and  expressed  her  thanks  accordingly,  but 
'  Mr.  Thompson  '  interrupted  her  by  asking  with  intense 
anxiety  whether  she  had  paid  for  the  work  upon  its  delivery. 
Lady  Luff  answered  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  our  illus- 
trious brother  commenced  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room, 
to  tear  his  hair  and  to  manifest  the  greatest  agitation. 
"  What  does  it  all  mean?  "  my  lady  asked,  "  Mean,  "  cried 
'  Mr.  Thompson,  '  by  a  violent  effort  controlling  his  emotion 
and  standing  before  the  affrighted  patient,  "  It  means  that 
I  have  just  discovered  my  .assistant  to  be  a  rogue  —  he  has 
been  robbing  me  right  and  left,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  has  run  away  with  your  money,  unless  for- 
tunately you  may  have  paid  the  amount  by  cheque.  "  The 
patient  turned  pale, — no,  she  had  paid  in  cash.  '  Mr.  Thomp- 
son' waited  to  hear  no  more  but  rushed  out  of  the  room,  hav- 
ing played  a  very  difficult  part  with  consummate  skill.  Does 
the  story  end  here  ?  Certainly  not,  the  denoument  has  yet  to 
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come.  '  Mr.  T. '  allowed  two  daj^s  to  pass,  and  then  once  more 
called  upon  my  lady.  This  time  he  was  aU  gaiety,  and  in 
the  highest  of  spirits.  His  assistant  had  run  away,  but  he 
had  got  a  clue  to  his  whereaboiits,  and  entertained  no  fear 
but  that  he  would  yet  be  found.  Her  ladyship  must  come 
before  the  nearest  magistrate  and  prove  the  payment  of  the 
money,  upon  which  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  would  at 
once  be  issued.  "  I  appear  before  a  magistrate  and  ex- 
pose all  to  my  husband  ?  "  the  lady  almost  shrieked.  "  Ne- 
ver ! — I  would  die  first.  "  "  I  feel  the  difficiilty  of  your  posi- 
tion, "  '  Mr.  Thompson  '  said  in  his  sweetest  tones,  "  and  I 
regret  the  unpleasant  necessity  as  much  as  yourself,  but  I 
cannot  be  expected  to  lose  the  money."  "  To  hare  to  acknow- 
ledge to  my  husband  that  1  have  had  thepe  teeth  made  would 
be  bad  enough,  "  her  ladyship  continued,  "  but  to  teU  it  to 
all  the  world  would  be  my  death.  "  "  I  am  sincerely  sorry," 
Mr.  '  Thompson  '  replied,  "  but  I  must  have  my  money,  and 
unless  you  prefer  to  pay  it  over  again,  which  of  course  I 
don't  for  a  moment  suggest,  you  must  really  assist  me  to 
recover  it.  "  The  lady  caught  eagerly  at  the  hint  thus  art- 
fully thrown  out.  Heavy  as  the  price  was,  it  would  bo 
better  to  pay  it  than  undergo  the  exposure  involved  in  a 
prosecution  ;  so  that  ultimately  our  friend  departed  triumph- 
ant, with  a  cheque  for  the  amount  he  had  thus  managed  to 
net  twice  over.  " 
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Jack  Mangle  sat  down  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  difficult  task  he  had  set  himself  to 
perform  ;  but  somehow,  he  fancied,  the  gentleman  he  repre- 
sented seemed  the  least  pleased  of  all  those  who  listened  to 
his  anecdote.  Certainly  '  Mr.  Thompson  '  did  not  join  in 
the  hilarious  burst  of  applause  that  followed  the  relation  of 
the  incident  just  detailed,  and  as  Tom  Eutter  looked  at  him 
with  a  contemptuous  smile  he  appeared  to  be  less  self-pos- 
sessed than  was  usual  with  him. 

Mr.  Galbray's  secretary  did  not  join  in  the  conversation 
this  evening,  but  had  sat  moodily  .at  one  side  of  the  room, 
hardly  noticed  by  his  master  or  indeed  by  any  of  his  guests. 
The  truth  is  Eutter  felt  ashamed  of  the  society  he  was  thrown 
into,  and  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  their  position  and 
upon  his  own. 

"  I  have  been  a  careless  good-for-nothing  fellow,  "  he 
thought,  "  but  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  class  myself  with 
one  of  these.  I  have  thrown  away  the  golden  opportunities 
for  advancement  offered  to  me.  I  have  allowed  drink  and 
dissipation  to  rule  my  life,  and  I  have  not  escaped  the 
punishment  they  bring  with  them.  I  have  known  what  it 
is  to  want  bread  and  in  my  poverty  have  accepted  any  employ- 
ment that  enabled  me  to  live  at  all,  but  the  men  I  see 
around  me  make  me  despise  myself.  I  would  not  be  one 
of  them  with  all  their  money,  no,  not  to  save  me  from. 
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Etarvation.  How  shaU  I  free  myself  from  the  chain  I  am 
forging  about  me  ?  " 

Thoughts  like  these  rapidly  passed  through  his  mind  as 
he  listened  to  their  conversation,  until  at  length  not  able  to 
stand  it  any  longer  he  quietly  and  unobserved  left  the  room. 

But  the  empiric  continued  to  entertain  his  friends,  and  as 
the  night  advanced  their  mirth  grew  fast  and  furious.  Anec- 
dote followed  anecdote,  and  the  more  audacious  the  swindle 
the  better  was  the  relation  of  it  enjoyed.  They  had  been 
joined  by  two  or  three  quack  doctors  whose  revelations 
seemed  to  highten  the  interest,  and  before  whom  the  exact- 
ions related  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  seemed  but 
as  comparatively  innocent  transactions,  and  might  be  re- 
garded as  '  all  in  the  way  of  business.  ' 

The  morning  light  was  beginning  to  steal  through  the 
drawn  blinds  before  the  party  broke  up,  and  Vernon  Galbray 
was  left  to  refiect  upon  his  wonderful  cleverness  and  the  way 
in  which  he  had  out-distanced  all  his  professional  friends. 


XIII. 


FBANK  AND  HIS  PtTPII. 

RANK  Eivington  made  but  little  progress  iu  master- 
ing the  difficulties  of  mechanical  dentistry,  indeed  it 
^yas  not  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Galbray's  worlonen  that  he 
should.  They  gave  him  nothing  to  do  but  the  mere  drud- 
gery of  the  -workshop,  and  he  found,  as  month  followed  month, 
that  he  had  to  rely  more  upon  his  own  observation  than  to 
depend  upon  any  instruction  given  to  him.  He  had  one 
friend  however  who  never  forsook  him,  but  was  generally  at 
hand  when  he  got  into  trouble,  fighting  his  battles  and  com- 
pelling his  fellow-assistants  to  treat  him  with  respect.  Tom 
Eutter  always  made  a  x^oint  of  running  into  the  workroom 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  it  seemed  very  remarkable  to  Frank 
that  he  generally  made  his  appearance  when  his  friendly 
offices  were  most  needed. 

The  generous  youth  was  not  slow  to  discover  the  warm 
interest  Tom  took  in  his  proceedings,  and  he  returned  his 
friendship  with  his  whole  heart.  They  sat  for  hours  toge- 
ther, and  Spyk  (  who  also  regarded  the  apprentice  with  affec- 
tion, )  remarked  in  confidence  that  the  secretary  was  very 
different  before  Mr.  Rivington,  and  seemed  ashamed  to  show 
himself  when  he  had  been  di'inking,  which  occurred  according 
to  Spyk's  testimony  much  less  frequently  than  formerly. 
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Frank  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence  with,  his  mother, 
and  in  his  letters  he  often  dwelt  upon  Eutter's  kind  attention. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  him,  dear  mo- 
ther, "  he  wrote,  "  for  he  is  not  only  exceedingly  kind,  but 
exceedingly  clever  also.  I  sometimes  wonder  hosv  it  is  that 
a  man  of  his  ability  could  be  reduced  to  his  present  position, 
but  he  avoids  as  much  as  possible  speaking  about  himself, 
and  I  don't  like  to  appear  too  inquisitive.  He  does  not  A^dsh 
me  to  associate  with  the  other  assistants,  and  somehow  I 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  telling  him  wherever  I  go  and 
what  I  have  been  about.  I  assure  you,  mother,  his  advice 
is  very,  very  good,  and  he  gives  it  in  such  a  friendly  jocular 
way  one  can't  feel  offended.  He  has  been  assisting  me  in  my 
anatomical  studies  —  for  he  appears  to  know  everything  — 
and  I  very  much  wanted  to  pay  him — for  I  know  he  is  very 
poor — but  he  would  not  allow  me  to  do  so,  therefore  I  started 
out  the  other  evening  and  bought  him  a  pipe,  and  put  it  into 
his  coat-pocket  withoiit  his  knowing  I  had  done  so.  You 
must  not  scold  me  for-'sp8»4iug^my  pocket-money  in  this 
way,  for  I  think  the  smoke  weans  him  from  drinking  (  of 
which  I  have  told  you  before  ),  and  he  looks  so  much  happier 
after  he  has  had  a  pipe,  I  can't  believe  it  is  wi'ong  to  en- 
courage him.  "Well,  the  following  day  ho  came  into  the  work- 
shop before  the  assistants  arrived,  and  looking  me  full  in 
the  face,  said,  "  I  am  going  to  quarrel  with  you,  Frank.  " 
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At  first  I  thought  I  must  have  said  something  to  vex  him, 
but  pulling  out  the  pipe,  he  continued,  "  Look  here  —  can 
you  deny  you  put  this  into  my  pocket?  "  "  I  won't  deny 
it,  Tom,  "  I  answered.  "  Then  I  must  tell  you  I  can't  ac- 
ccjit  it,  "  he  said,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to  let  you  spend 
your  pocket-money  upon  me.  "  "  It  is  of  but  little  worth,  " 
I  said,  "  still,  I  want  you  to  take  it  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  I  value  the  kind  services  you  are  always  rendering  me, 
and, "  I  added  with  some  hesitation,  "  might  I  without  offend- 
ing you,  say  something  more.  "  He  took  my  hand  affection- 
ately in  his.  "  I  could  not  bo  offended  with  anything  you 
would  say  to  me,  Frank.  "  "  Then  do  accept  this  pipe,  and 
whenever  you  are  smoking  it  think  that  I  am  looking  at 
you,  and  if  you  are  doing  anything  that  you  fancy  you  would 
not  like  me  to  know,  resist.the  temptation.  Don't  be  offended, 
Tom.  "  He  turned  his  head  away,  but  I  know  from  the  press- 
sure  of  his  hand  that  he  understood  me,  and  that  the  little 
gift  would  strengthen  his  good  resolutions.  " 

But  independent  of  his  friendly  intercourse  with  Tom 
Eutter,  Frank  had  sometimes  another  companion  who  puzzled 
him  greatly,  and  for  whom  he  felt  a  strong  attraction.  It 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  could  be  thrown  into 
the  society  of  Adele  without  feeling  interested  in  her.  Her 
beauty  alone  was  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  any 
youth  of  his  age,  for  it  was  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  seen 
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before,  but  the  charm  of  her  good  looks  seemed  but  secondary 
in  comparison  with  the  extraordinary  attraction  her  wonder- 
ful amiability  and  strange  insulation  created  in  him.  -  She 
was  a  mere  child  without  parents  or  friends,  without  com- 
panions or  society,  but  there  was  something  in  her  expression 
so  beautifully  pure,  so  intensely  unworldly,  that  he  seemed 
to  feel  when  in  her  society  as  though  he  were  conversing 
with  a  being  of  another  sphere.  She  listened  eagerly  to  every 
word  that  was  spoken  to  her,  and  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
all  that  was  good,  kind  or  affectionate,  but  when  any  allusion 
was  made  to  trouble  or  distress,  a  shudder  would  pass  through 
her  frame,  and  her  face  would  turn  deadly  pale.  So  free  was 
she  from  guile  that  sin  and  shame  were  words  almost  with- 
out meaning  to  her  gentle  nature. 

She  spoke  very  little,  indeed  she  had  no  opportimity  of 
learning  to  speak  English  fluently,  but  her  eyes  answered 
more  readily  than  any  words  could  do,  and  her  expression 
seemed  to  say  all  that  she  desired. 

Frank  had  now  been  some  months  an  inmate  at  Galbray's, 
and  his  gentlemanly  and  retiring  manner  had  so  far  won 
upon  the  confidence  of  the  household,  that  Mrs.  Ashton  left 
him  frequently  alone  with  Adele.  On  these  occasions  he- 
would  read  to  her  and  try  to  get  her  to  talk  to  him.  Al_ 
though  she  listened  to  every  word  he  uttered,  her  only 
answer  was  in  monosyllables,  at  length  he  said,  "  Come 
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Adele,  I  should  very  much  like  now  to  hear  you  read  a  little." 

The  girl's  face  turned  scarlet,  and,  trembling,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  "  he  said,  "  try,  if  it  is  only  to 
read  half-a-dozen  -words.  " 

She  gave  no  answer,  but  Frank  saw  that  the  tears  were 
starting  between  her  fingers,  which  she  still  pressed  against 
her  face. 

"  You  know,  Adele,  that  I  would  not  ridicule  you,  I 
should  like  to  improve  your  accent,  although  it  soimds  to  my 
ear  very  pretty.    Come,  I  am  sure  you  won't  refuse  me.  " 

He  took  her  trembling  hand,  and  drew  it  from  her  face, 
but  her  look  was  hO  full  of  distress  that  he  felt  vexed  with 
himself  for  having  spoken  on  the  subject  to  her.  " 

"  I  thought,  Adele,  you  knew  me  better  than  to  fancy  that 
I  would  say  one  word  that  could  veX  you  in  any  way.  " 

"  I  am  not  vexed,  "  she  said,  raising  her  blue  eyes  to  his, 
"  but  I  —  "  and  again  she  remained  silent, 

"  I  think  I  know  what  you  woulo  pay, "  h  •  '.(!  ■. "-1,  filling 
up  the  pause,    "  You  cannot  read  English, 

With  her  eyes  bent  to  the  ground,  and  hor  form  drooping 
as  if  the  words  she  were  uttering  were  drawn  from  her,  she 
said,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  cannot  read  at  all.  " 

"  You  cannot  read  English,  you  mean.  " 

"  I  cannot  read  at  all.  "  , 
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For  some  moments  the  youth  felt  stunned.  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  child,  whose  parents  were  so 
well  off,  entering  her  sixteenth  year,  and  yet  unable  either  to 
read  or  write.  He  could  hardly  believe  such  neglect  possible, 
and  was  the  more  astonished  when  he  reflected  upon  the 
many  charms  both  of  person  and  of  manner  that  Adele  ex- 
hibited. He  seemed  as  if  he  could  only  stare  in  wonder  at 
the  trembling  girl.  For  an  instant  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
his,  and  said  in  the  same  quiet  whisper,  as  though  in  pain :  — 

"  I  knew  that  you  would  desjoise  me,  oh !  I  am  very,  very 
unhappy,  "  and  without  trying  to  control  her  sorrow,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Frank  started  to  his  feet,  and,  standing  beside  her  chair, 
placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  No,  Adele,  you  wrong  me,  you  wrong  me  very  much. 
You  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  knowing  what  you  have  ne- 
ver been  taught,  but  a  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
those  who  have  allowed  you  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Your 
father  —  " 

She  lifted  up  her  hand,  as  though  imploring  him  not  to  say 
anything  disrespectful  of  her  parents.  He  could  not  fail  to 
understand  her  meaning,  and  for  a  moment  remained  silent, 
then  in  a  bright  cheerful  voice,  with  all  his  usual  buoyancy  of 
youth  about  him,  said  : — 

"  Dry  your  eyes,  Adele.  On  second  thoughts,  I  am  delighted 
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that  you  cannot  read,  for  I  have  so  little  to  do  here  that  I 
shall  be  quite  glad  of  a  new  occupation.  Dry  your  eyes,  child, 
I  will  teach  you  to  read,  if  you  will  let  me.  I  will  teach 
you  to  write,  you  shall  be  my  little  pupil,  and  how  pleasant 
it  will  be  when  you  can  astonish  your  mamma  by  sending  her 
a  letter.  I  feel  as  happy  as  if  I  had  met  with  some  splen- 
did good  fortune.  " 

It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  gradual  change  that  came 
over  the  girl's  face  as  Frank  continued  to  speak  to  her.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  enjoyment  reading  would  be  to  her,  and  the 
many  pleasant  evenings  they  had  in  store.  She  understood 
every  word  he  said.  Her  face  was  like  a  glass  reflecting 
back  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  more  he  saw  the  joy  depicted 
there,  the  more  he  dwelt  upon  the  happiness  in  store  for 
them.  He  called  her  his  little  pupil,  and  although  she  was 
only  about  a  year  younger  than  himself,  he  almost  felt  as  if 
she  were  really  a  child,  and  realized  now  more  than  ever  the 
dreadful  solitude  of  her  past  existence. 

As  Spyk  came  stealing  into  the  room,  Frank  met  him  with 
a  laugh,  so  hearty  that  the  poor  fellow  wondered  what  could 
have  made  them  hotli  so  happy,  for  he  saw  in  Adele's  eyes  the 
joy  that  sparkled  there. 

"  Look  here,  Spyk,  "  Frank  said,  "  Adele  is  to  be  my  pu- 
pil, I  am  g'jing  to  teach  her  English.  I  am  going  to  teach 
her  to  write.  " 
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But  Spyk  did  not  appear  so  readily  to  realize  the  happiness 
Frank  foretold.  He  had  but  little  learning  himself,  and  was 
contented.  Adele  had  none,  and  yet  how  good  —  how  amia- 
ble she  was.  Were  aU  those  people  he  knew  to  be  learned 
equally  good?  He  saw  men  around  him  full  of  knowledge 
and  yet  how  heartless  —  how  vicious ;  what  if  this  learnnig 
were  to  change  the  angel  he  had  worshipped  from  childhood, 
and  now  saw  fast  budding  into  womanhood,  —  what  if  she 
became  as  those  he  met  every  day.  Adele  did  not  in  his  eyes 
require  learning — she  was  good,  and  all  he  wanted  for  her 
was  happiness.    How  could  she  obtain  that  ? 

But  from  this  day  there  sprang  up  a  closer  intimacy  be- 
tween the  young  people.  Adele  toiled  hour  after  hour  over 
her  tasks,  delighted  with  her  work — it  was  something  so  new 
to  hear  herself  praised.  She  mastered  reading  with  so  much 
rapidity  that  Frank  was  bewildered  at  the  progress  she  made. 
She  practised  so  diligently,  that  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  she  could  put  words  together  and  was  able  to  write 
them  down.  More  than  ever  she  remained  in  the  seclusion 
of  her  own  room,  but  the  time  pasted  very  differently  now. 
Her  days  seemed  hardly  long  enough  to  complete  the  lessons 
she  set  herself  to  do,  and  with  increasing  study  came  increase 
of  happiness, 

Frank  Eivington,  with  his  natural  openness  of  character, 
took  Mrs.  Ashton  into  his  confidence,  and  she  favoured  their 
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intervie-ws.  It  may  seem  strange  that  neither  the  father  nor 
the  mother  should  be  cognizant  of  what  was  going  on  ;  but  as 
for  Mr.  Galbray,  he  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  own 
schemes  and  his  own  pleasures  to  waste  attention  on  any  of 
the  members  of  the  household  save  those  who  connected 
themselves  with  his  bxisiness  projects.  His  wife  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  her  social  engagements  that  she  never  saw  her 
daughter  except  when  the  girl  visited  her  in  her  own  room. 
Unuatufal  as  it  may  appear,  the  mother  was  somewhat  jealous 
of  her  daughter's  good  looks,  and  it  was  moreover  anj'thing 
but  agreeable  to  her  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  a  child  so 
old,  she  therefore  carefully  avoided  taking  her  into  society. 
Adele  did  on  one  occasion  say  that  she  was  trying  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  brought  with  her  a  short  note  she  had 
attempted  ;  but  the  mother  took  so  little  interest  in  what  her 
daughter  said,  that  the  girl's  sensitive  heart  was  wounded, 
and  she  never  again  aUuded  to  the  subject. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  if  you  wish  to  read,  do  so,  "  the  mo- 
ther said,  "  but  I  never  found  any  use  in  reading  or  writing. 
It  is  all  very  weU  for  men,  but  we  women  have  no  occasion 
to  bother  ourselves  with  such  business  matters. " 

The  more  Adclc  advanced  in  her  studies,  the  more  her 
mind  expanded,  while  the  natural  sweetness  of  her  disposi- 
tion became,  if  anything,  more  confirmed.  She  had  known  all 
along  that  her  father  did  not  care  for  her,  but  remembering 
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her  early  life  in  Holland  when  a  mere  babe,  she  could 
hardly  realize  the  present  state  of  her  mother's  feelings, 
and  she  refused  to  believe  that  that  love  had  entirely  died 
out.  Many  were  the  plans  she  devised  to  bring  back  —  or 
more  correctly  speaking  as  she  believed  —  to  strengthen  her 
mother's  love  for  her,  but  she  was  disappointed  in  the  result. 
When  her  heart  was  the  fullest  the  more  decidedly  was  she 
repulsed,  until  at  length  she  could  only  hope  that  time  might 
work  the  change  she  so  much  desired. 

How  could  she  fail  to  contrast  her  parent's  unnatural  con- 
duct with  the  deep  abiding  love  of  another  mother  she  had 
learned  to  reverence  ?  The  letters  Mrs.  Rivington  regxilarly 
wrote  to  her  son  were  partly  read  by  Frank  to  Adele,  and 
made  upon  her  a  lasting  impression.  What  would  she  not 
have  given  to  have  one  such  letter  addressed  to  her  ?  " 

But  the  more  her  mind  expanded,  the  more  she  saw  her 
father's  true  character,  and  the  more  she  became  weaned 
from  the  mother  who  would  not  accept  of  her  affection. 

But  how  fared  it  with  young  Rivington  all  this  time  ?  In 
his  daily  intercourse  with  Adele  —  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
plans  he  had  laid  down  —  in  seeing  her  mind  as  it  were  dc- 
velope  itself  under  his  tuition,  he  lived  a  life  so  congenial  to 
his  tastes,  that  he  never  stopped  to  ask  himself  whether  he 
was  justified  in  becoming  her  teacher  or  no.  He  only  knew 
that  the  task  was  a  pleasing  one,  and  that  he  was  rewarded 
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in  the  progress  his  pupil  made.  His  first  idea  had  been 
simiily  to  teach  her  to  read  and  write,  but  as  those  studies 
progressed,  audhe  got  to  know  the  girl  better,  other  enquiries 
thrust  themselves  forward.  He  found  in  Adele's  mind  the 
reflection  of  her  countenance,  perfect  purity  and  perfect  sim- 
plicity, nothing  mortal  could  be  more  so ;  but  she  was  in  a 
state  of  total  darkness  as  to  her  present  life,  its  duties  and 
obligations,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  after-existence. 

Toiling  as  he  did  to  give  her  the  merest  outline  of  an  edu- 
cation, he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him 
to  try  to  instil  into  her  mind  those  eternal  truths,  which  he, 
as  a  boy,  had  been  taught  to  love  and  reverence. 

Sitting  in  their  little  study  one  evening,  both  somewhat 
weary  with  the  work  they  had  been  engaged  upon,  Frank 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
eaid  to  his  pupil,  "  You  know,  Adele,  that  our  existence 
does  not  finish  here,  that  there  is  another  life  begiuuin-^ 
where  this  ends. " 

"  I  know  that  there  is  a  Grod  above  that  watches  over  us, 
and  that  we  shall  live  with  him  when  we  die,  "  the  girl 
answered  dreamily  ,  "  but  I  know  very  little  more.  " 

"  I  believe  that  what  I  am  saying  is  right,  "  Frank  said, 
half  to  himself ;  "  I  know  that  all  I  have  tried  to  teach  you 
is  only  what  it  is  my  duty  to  do ;  and  I  believe,  —  indeed  I 
am  sure,  —  that  I  ought  to  teU  you  more.  " 
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There  was  no  word  of  thanks  from  the  girl,  but  the  express- 
ion of  her  face  marked  her  heart-felt  gratitude.  She  would 
have  liked  to  have  thanked  him  freely,  but  feared  it  might 
only  displease  him,  and  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  him  by 
uttering  even  a  word. 

"  I  know  that,  you  are  good,  Adele,  and  that  you  only  wish 
-to  see  everyone  around  you  like  yourself;  but  that  is  not 
sufficient  in  this  world,  we  are  taught  something  more  by  the 
religion  I  reverence.  " 

As  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  girl,  and  seemed  to 
wait  for  her  answer.  There  was  a  pause.  At  length  she 
said,  "  I  only  know  that  you  would  not  teach  me  what  you 
believe  to  be  false.  Your  mother  gives  you  her  blessing,  and 
remembers  you  in  her  prayers.  I  have  no  one  to  give  me  a 
blessing,  and  no  one  ever  prays  here.  " 

In  the  simplicity  of  the  boy's  heart,  in  the  pureness  of  his 
early  training,  he  knew  but  one  thing  that  he  felt  bound  to 
do  ;  he  spoke  to  her  of  Im  faith.  He  sketched  to  her  the 
history  of  One  whom  her  race  had  persecuted  and  reviled. 

He  related  the  acts  of  His  life,  the  pureness  of  His  teach- 
ing, the  beauty  of  His  example.  He  followed  Him  step  by 
step  until  he  brought  Him  to  Calvary. 

He  remembered  not  the  girl  he  was  addressing,  as  one  of 
that  race  he  had  described;  he  thought  of  her  but  as  a  simple 
child  accidentally  thrown  into  his  hands,  and  totally  ignorant 
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if  the  history  he  was  relating.  If  any  motive  influenced  him 
it  was  a  desire  —  hardly  defined  even  to  himself  —  that 
she  might  one  day  know  and  reverence  those  truths  he  valued 
so  highly,  that  doctrine  which  inculcated  the  glorious  precept 
"  On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men,  " 

As  ho  spoke,  so  earnestly  were  the  words  uttered  that  he 
did  not  notice  that  Spyk  had  entered  the  room  and  was  sit- 
ting behind  him.  Still  he  went  on,  and  the  girl's  gaze  be- 
came more  and  more  intense,  until  at  length  without  a  word 
cr  a  sign,  she  convulsively  closed  her  eyes,  and  the  nest  mo- 
ment fell  senseless  from  her  chair. 

Prank  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment  and  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  while  Spyk,  terror-stricken,  wanted  at  once  to  call 
for  assistance.  This  Eivington  begged  him  not  to  do.  So 
the  two  watched  the  senseless  girl,  the  poor  dependant  cha- 
fing her  hands  and  calling  her  by  her  name  in  a  voice  full 
of  agonj',  while  Frank  sprinkled  her  face  with  water,  and 
anxiously  waited  for  returning  animation. 

Slowly  the  girl  revived,  but  it  was  some  moments  before 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  even  then  she  looked  around  the 
room  in  terror, 

"  What  have  I  done,  Adele?"  Frank  said,  taking  her  hand 
in  his,  "  Oh  forgive  me,  I  hardly  know  what  I  Jtave  said.  " 

The  girl  did  not  take  her  hand  away,  but  remained  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  youug  instructor.    There  was  some- 
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thing  in  her  expression  that  reassured  him,  bnt  Spyk,  who 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  alarm,  entreated  Adele  to 
say  one  word  to  him  —  was  she  ill  ?    Why  had  she  fainted  ? 

A  feeble  smUe  curled  the  girl's  lips.  "  Don't  he  frightened, 
Spyk,  1  a,m  quite  well  now,  "  then  again  fixing  her  gaze  on 
Frank,  she  said  in  a  tone  so  solemn  —  so  expressive  of  the 
deepest  conviction,  that  the  words  were  never  forgotten;  "  1 
will  try  to  believe  —  I  wiU  try  to  believe  every  word  you 
have  spoken.  " 

In  the  solitude  of  her  own  room,  in  the  insulation  of  her 
poor  untutored  heart,  she  asked  that  she  might  be  guided  to 
the  truth. 

"  I  have  no  parents  to  lead  me,  no  mother  now  to  watch 
over  me.  Teach  me,  Heavenly  Father,  teach  me  to  learn 
Thy  will  and  to  know  Thee.  " 

In  the  calmness  of  her  gentle  nature  her  mind  soon  be- 
came refreshed,  and  as  sleep  stole  upon  her,  the  words  that 
rested  on  her  lips  were,  "  I  am  haj>py  now,  I  am  happy.  " 


XIY. 


THE  STATE  OP  THE  DENTAL  PEOFESSION  AS  DISCUSSED 
m  THE  WORKSHOP. 

ESIDES  the  three  workmen  we  hare  before  mentioned 
as  being  regularly  engaged  in  the  workshop,  Mr.  Gal- 
bray  had  now  two  other  assistants  of  a  very  different  stamp ; 
one  whose  office  was  to  help  in  the  operation-room,  and  the 
other  what  is  called  an  '  improver, '  who  willingly  came  upon 
a  small  salary  in  consideration  of  receiving  instruction  in 
mechanical  dentistry. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  every  branch 
of  his  profession.  His  accepting  a  situation  with  a  man  like 
Galbray  could  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  his  having  no 
connection  in  London,  and  the  empiric  paying  very  handsomely 
for  his  services.  He  at  once  took  a  liking  to  Prank  Pdving- 
ton,  and  when  not  engaged  in  operating,  frequently  visited 
the  workroom,  although  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do  any 
work  there. 

The  improver's  name  was  Gade ;  he  had  come  up  to  London 
to  take  a  degree,  and  as  he  intended  to  return  into  the  coun- 
try upon  his  passing  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  aC(?.epted  Mr. 
Galbray's  offer,  although  he  detested  the  man  and  his  practices. 

Frank  enjoyed  very  much  the  discussions  that  now  took 
place,  and  as  Tom  Ruttcr  was  also  frequently  present,  he 
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determined  that  his  young  friend  should  derive  all  the  m- 
formation  he  could  from  their  conversation.  The  regular 
workmen  were  openly  opposed  to  aU  the  new  comers,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  letting  them  know  it. 

"For  my  part,  "said  the  eldest  of  the  three,  soon  after 
Mr.  CampbeU  arrived,  "  I  look  upon  the  profession  as  i 
would  upon  any  other  money-getting  business,  the  man  who 

can  make  the  most  cash  is  to  my  mind  the  best.  The  butcher 
carries  on  his  trade  to  sell  meat  at  a  profit,  so  docs  the  baker 
to  sell  bread,  and  so  does.every  other  tradesman.  If  by  ad- 
vertising you  can  make  a  larger  income,  by  aU  means  adver- 
tise. Those  are  my  sentiments.  " 

"  The  tradesmen  you  speak  of,  "  replied  Campbell,  "  simply 
sell  their  commodities,  there  can  be  no  skill  in  doing  that, 
but  in  a  profession  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  attorney 
has  to  study  to  pass  an  examination  before  he  is  allowed  to 
practise,  so  it  is  with  the  surgeon  and  the  physician,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  so  with  the  dentist  ?  You  obtain  your 
practice  by  advertising  yourself  as  a  qualified  man,  but  I 
should  prefer  the  recommendation  to  come  from  those  who 
have  employed  me  and  know  me  to  be  qualified.  " 

«  Yes,  and  waste  half  your  life  in  making  a  practice,  mat 
do  the  public  care,  so  long  as  you  can  do  for  them  what  they 
require?  " 

"  But  suppose  that  you  cannot  do  for  them  what  they 
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require.  Suppose  that  you  have  neither  the  education  nor 
the  honesty  to  do  the  best  for  them.  Where  one  man  adver- 
tises a  truth,  twenty  promulgate  a  lie.  Mr.  Galbray  is  a  fair 
examiDle  of  an  advertising  dentist,  and  what  professional 
knowledge  has  he  ?  " 

"  And  yet  you  are  ready  enough  to  give  him  the  advantage 
of  your  great  skill,  "  the  mechanic  said  with  a  sneer. 

"  That  is  beside  the  question  we  are  discussing,  although 
I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  neither  add  to  my  fame  nor  im- 
prove my  character  by  assisting  him.  " 

jVIr.  Gade  now  joined  in  the  conversation.  "  The  injustice 
of  the  present  state  of  things  hardly  admits  of  any  discussion 
at  all.  While  one  class  of  men  qualify  themselves  by  study 
and  hospital  practice  to  take  an  honorable  degree  at  a  recog- 
nized College,  another  set,  by  simply  advertising  themselves 
as  qualified  men,  deceive  the  public  and  make  large  incomes. 
What  encouragement  do  you  give  young  men  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession honourably,  when  a  set  of  charlatans  are  permitted 
to  profess  themselves  equally  qualified,  and  the  law  cannot 
touch  them  ?  " 

"  Eut  what  remedy  do  you  propose  ?  "  asked  Campbell. 

"  I  would  compel  the  irregular  practitioners  to  confine 
themselves  to  making  artificial  teeth.  Should  they  under- 
take to  perform  any  surgical  operation,  of  however  trifling  a 
nature,  I  would  insist  upon  their  taking  the  diploma  of 
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Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery.  If  a  man  attempts  to  pre- 
scribe as  a  doctor,  or  operate  as  a  surgeon  -without  a  degree, 
the  law  is  down  upon  him  directly,  and  yet  we  have  empirics 
on  all  sides  performing  some  of  the  most  difficult  dental 
operations  —  nay  more,  administering  antesthetics,  such  as 
the  Mtrous  Oxide  Gas  &c.,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Such 
is  the  imperfection  of  the  present  state  of  the  law.  " 

"  In  a  few  words,  "  Campbell  added,  "  Mr.  A.  takes  a  de- 
gree qualifying  him  t3  practise  his  profession.  He  does  so, 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  money  and  time,  and  yet  the  law  per- 
mits Mr.  B.  to  attempt  to  perform  the  same  operations  with- 
out any  study  and  without  passing  any  examination  at  all.  " 

"  Precisely  so.  But  worse  than  this,  to  quote  from  a  pamph- 
let I  read  the  other  day.  '  The  quack  dentist  is  engaged 
in  a  system  of  extortion  and  terrorism,  which  is  scarcely 
credible  by  the  uninitiated,  and  which  he  is  able  to  carry 
on  almost  with  impunity  in  consequence  of  the  moral  weak- 
ness, timidity,  or  nervousness  of  his  victims.  Such  timor- 
ous persons  prefer  parting  with  large  sums  of  money,  rather 
than  placing  themselves  in  the  witness-box  of  a  law  court. ' 

"  But  you  have  the  honour  of  putting  L.  D.  S.  E..  C.  S. 
after  your  name,  "  the  workman  broke  in,  "  and  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Odontological  Society,  if  you  desire  it ;  al- 
though for  my  part  I  think  the  Odontos  have  bcnolited  us 
advertisers  and  empirics  as  yoii  call  us,  more  than  their  own 
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body.  They  most  liberally  tell  us  their  modes  of  practice, 
but  if  you  desire  to  become  a  member  of  their  society  you 
must  renounce  advertisement  of  every  description,  and  thus 
kindly  leave  the  field  open  to  us.  For  my  part  I  don't  va- 
lue your  diplomas  two  straws,  and  as  I  said  before,  the  public 
care  little  or  nothing  about  them.  I  could  buy  a  diploma 
to-morrow  for  a  few  pounds  if  I  wanted  one.  " 

"  That  I  unhesitatingly  deny,  "  Campbell  said,  with 
warmth.  "  You  cannot  buy  the  licence  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  the  only  recognized  diploma  granted  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  true,  some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  College  of  Dentists,  though  whether  the  profession 
would  have  been  benefited  by  its  possessing  an  independent 
institution  is  a  question  that  admits  of  some  discussion.  But 
the  attempt  fell  through,  and  the  members,  so  called,  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  most  of  them 
took  the  licence  of  that  body.  An  American  certificate 
professing  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Dental  Sur- 
gery has  been  sold  in  this  country,  and  used  as  an  ad- 
vertisement, but  it  never  carried  any  legal  weight  with 
it,  as  it  emanated  from  a  College  now  defunct,  and  it  is  a 
question  if  it  ever  had  the  power  to  confer  the  qualification 
it  professed  to  give.  The  letters  S.  M.  D.  have  also  been 
tacked  on  to  the  names  of  some  —  a  trumpery  addition  sig- 
nifying Surgical  and  Mechanical  Dentists.  " 
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"  Seeing  Mr.  Eutter  here,  and  knowing  that  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  press,  "  Mr.  Gade  continued,  "  I  should  like 
to  make  a  remark  on  the  practice  of  inserting,  as  some  of  the 
daHy  papers  do,  articles  professing  to  emanate  from  the  edit- 
orial staff  of  the  paper.  If  such  paragraphs  appeared  as  paid 
advertisements,  the  proprietors  could  hardly  be  blamed  for 
inserting  them,  but  when  long  and  fulsome  puffs  in  praise  of 
notorious  quacks  are  seen  in  the  most  prominent  parts  of  their 
papers,  and  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  approbation  of  jour- 
nals to  which  the  public  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
advice  on  aU  social  matters,  it  is  high  time  the  real  dental 
professors  were  roused  to  resist  and  denounce  such  practices, 
and  to  expose  their  grossly  offensive  character.  I  hope  Mr. 
Eutter  will  excuse  my  personally  alluding  to  him ;  but  I 
should  really  like  to  know  how  such  paragraphs  get  into 
respectable  newspapers.  " 

"  I  have  little  or  no  explanation  to  offer,  "  Tom  Eutter  at 
once  replied,  "  the  onus  rests  upon  those  gentlemen  who  con- 
descend to  accept  payment  for  such  articles.  In  excuse  I 
might  however  plead  that  the  canvassers  who  undertake  to 
get  these  puffs  inserted  are  not  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ijres.ent  state  of  the  profession  as  they  might  be, 
while  the  terms  offered  are  frequently  so  enormous  that  they 
are  only  too  ready  to  believe  that  the  advertisers  belong  to 
a  class  who  honestly  desire  to  bring  themselves  before  the 
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public,  aud  have  perhaps  no  other  means  to  do  so.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  dentistry  as  a  profession  is  still  very 
young,  and  that  the  granting  of  diplomas  of  fitness  to  prac- 
tise as  a  dentist  in  England  was  only  instituted  in  1860. 
The  public  are  also  misled  by  the  confusion  that  at  present 
exists  in  the  ]Drofession.  A  man  who  desires  to  obtain  a 
high  position  as  a  Dental  Surgeon  is  not  contented  to  take 
only  the  dental  degree,  but  goes  in  for  the  full  membership 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  makes  himself  a  fuU  surgeon, 
while  he  only  desires  to  practise  as  a  dentist.  He  does  so  in 
many  instances  merely  that  when  called  into  consultation  by 
a  medical  man  he  may  be  able  to  say,  '  I  am  as  good  as  you, 
sir,  perhaps  more  highly  qualified,  for  I  hold  the  same  degree 
as  yourself  and  that  of  L.  D.  S.  also. '  If  the  diploma  insti- 
tuted by  the  College  under  the  supervision  of  the  most  emi- 
nent dentists  is  really  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  man  a 
recognized  dental  practitioner,  why  take  the  M.  E.  C.  S.  at 
all  ?  I  say,  I  believe  that  dental  empiricism  would  be  more 
readily  extinguished,  and  the  public  be  better  enabled  to 
judge  between  a  qualified  man  and  a  charlatan,  by  all  good 
men  and  true  taking  the  dental  licence  however  tempting  the 
offer  to  become  a  surgeon  also  may  appear,  and  as  the  empiric 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  is  also  a  cheat,  his  mode 
of  conducting  his  practice  wiU  most  likely  in  the  long  run 
work  its  own  extinction.  " 
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Frank  listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  these  various 
dissertations.  He  was  fully  aware  by  this  time  that  all  he 
could  expect  practically  to  learn  at  Galbray's  was  a  smatter- 
ing of  dental  mechanics,  but  in  Tom  Eutter  he  had  an  able 
adviser,  and  determined  that  the  money  his  parents  had  ex- 
pended should  not  be  altogether  thrown  away. 


XV. 

TWO  LOVES,  A  OONTBAST. 

IS"  the  furtherance  of  his  business  projects,  Mr.  Galbray 
was  thrown  more  into  the  society  of  men  than  of  wo- 
men, and  thus  by  degrees  he  weaned  himself  from  the  com- 
panionship of  his  wife.  It  was  not  that  he  purposely  ne- 
glected her,  or  that  he  disliked  being  in  her  company,  but 
marrying  as  he  had  done  for  money,  and  now  valuing  his  wife 
mainly  for  the  attraction  her  good  looks  created,  he  at  length 
began  to  find  her  society  wearisome,  and  generally  passed 
his  evenings  away  from  home,  either  at  his  chib  or  with 
some  boon  companion.  It  is  true  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galbray  at 
first  went  into  society  a  good  deal  together,  but  eventually 
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the  husband  began  to  make  excuses,  and  pleaded  that  his 
business  engagements  iirovcnted  his  accompanying  his  wife, 
and  she  on  her  part  got  accustomed  to  his  absence. 

Had  Mr.  Galbray  been  as  far-seeing  in  all  matters  that 
connect  themselves  with  social  life  as  he  was  in  the  art  of 
making  money,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  course  he  was 
taking  was  one  feset  with  danger  to  his  peace  of  mind,  that 
is  if  he  valued  the  affection  of  his  wife,  or  desired  to  retain 
it.  But  he  had  so  inordinate  an  estimation  of  his  own  value 
and  the  position  he  had  made  in  the  world,  that  he  could  not 
for  a  moment  realize  the  idea  of  anyone  he  favoured  with 
his  good  opinion  — much  less  his  wife  —  transferring  her 
affection  to  another.  He  looked  upon  Mrs.  Galbray  as  a 
mere  doll  in  his  hands.  He  had  given  her  a  beautiful  house, 
servants  to  attend  upon  her,  and  a  carriage  to  ride  in.  ^Yhat 
more  could  she  desire  ?  Had  she  not  got  for  her  husband 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  London ;  a  man  also  that 
any  woman  might  be  excused  admiring,  if  only  for  his  great 
cleverness  and  genial  manner  in  society  ?  He  forgot  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  reserve  that  genial  manner  exclusively 
for  society,  and  that  his  wife  saw  very  little  of  it  at  home. 
He  forgot  that  he  did  not  consult  her  on  the  smallest  mat- 
ter either  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  that,  excepting  upon 
one  well-remembered  occasion,  when  he  contemplated  leav- 
ing his  native  land  and  appropriating  his  wife's  patrimony,  ho 
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never  asked  her  opinion  of  anything  that  he  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Galbray,  as  we  have  said,  set  so  high  a  value  upon 
himself,  that  he  never  dreamed  his  wife  could  change  towards 
him,  or  think  less  of  him  than  in  those  early  days  when  she 
hardly  ever  saw  anyone  else.  Now  however  the  circum- 
stajices  were  very  different,  and  the  cause  of  the  change  that 
was  gradually  coming  over  her  needs  but  little  explanation. 

"When  Mrs.  Galbray  first  arrived  in  London,  she  was  ab- 
solutely dazzled  by  the  gaiety  and  the  pleasures  that  siu-- 
rounded  her.  She  was  naturally  a  vain  weak-minded  woinan, 
with  but  little  strength  of  character,  and  no  experience  of 
the  world.  Her  husband  commenced  by  decking  her  out  in 
all  that  could  make  her  attractive.  She  was  to  be  seen,  as 
we  have  remarked,  at  theatres,  parties,  and  public  assem- 
blies of  every  description.  It  was  part  of  Mr.  Galbray's  plan 
that  she  should  be  talked  about  and  her  society  sought. 

"  She  shall  advertise  me,  and  a  very  good  advertisement 
she  wiU  make,  "  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  himself,  if 
not  to  her. 

When  first  brought  into  society  the  wife  was  amused  by 
the  compliments  that  were  showered  upon  her;  for  she  was 
in  appearance  at  any  rate  a  very  attractive  woman,  still 
young,  and  appeared  even  younger  than  her  years.  This 
continued  homage  made  her  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  oven 
more  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  she  could  not 
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help  contrasting  tlie  bright  freshness  of  her  complexion  ^-'ith 
the  faded  cheeks  of  many  whom  society  stiU  accepted  as 
recognized  beauties.  She  gradually  began  to  copy  the  man- 
ners of  those  she  saw  around  her,  and  learnt  how  to  set 
forth  her  charms  to  the  greatest  advantage.  She  had  also  a 
maid  who  was  not  long  in  discovering  her  mistress's  vanity — 
indeed  she  never  tried  to  conceal  it  —  and  who  besides  add- 
ing her  own  meed  of  flattery  upon  every  available  occasion, 
took  a  personal  pleasure  in  aiding  her  mistress  to  artistically 
display  her  charms. 

But  what  the  wife  noticed  most  was  the  contrast  to  her 
husband  displayed  by  those  gentlemen  friends  to  whom  she 
was  introduced.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  showed  any  appreciation 
of  those  beauties  which  others  were  either  continuaUy  prais- 
ing or  envying  her  possessing.  At  first  it  only  surprised  her, 
but  graduaUy  she  began  to  ask  herself  whether  he  did  appre- 
ciate the  good  looks  he  never  alluded  to.  It  was  the  old  story, 
she  listened  to  the  flatteries  poured  into  her  ear  with  satis- 
faction, and  repeated  to  herself  those  insinuations  so  freely 
made  in  her  husband's  absence.  Perhaps  he  did  not  value 
her  beauty,  she  said  to  herself,  or  he  did  not  sec  it.  He  was 
so  immersed  in  business  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating 
her,  and  only  fit  for  the  society  of  men. 

Love  wa«  a  thing  Mrs.  Galbray  knew  but  little  about, 
ehc  had  married  Mr.  Galbray  because  her  friends  said  it  was 
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the  right  kind  of  thing  to  do,  and  had  lived  in  Holland  peace- 
ably enough  ;  but  this  new  life  stirred  up  new  feelings  and 
caused  her  to  ask  herself  strange  questions. 

Among  Mr.  Galbray's  more  intimate  friends  was  a  doctor 
of  no  very  great  repute,  called  Pade,  whom  the  empiric  had 
foimd  very  useful  in  business.  He  had  made  a  large  "for- 
tune as  a  quack,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  initiating  Galbray 
—  or  he  professed  to  do  so  —  into  many  profitable  specula- 
tions, and  had  iatroduced  him  to  a  little  bill-discounting, 
also  found  to  be  very  profitable. 

Dr.  Fade  was  reputed  to  be  a  widower,  but  some  ugly 
stories  had  got  abroad  respecting  him,  and  rumour  declared 
that  he  had  managed  to  get  his  wife  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 
However  this  might  be,  he  passed  at  Galbray's  as  a  widower 
and  professed  the  firmest  friendship  for  the  husband,  and,' 
behind  his  back,  the  warmest  affection  for  his  wife.  '  Mrs' 
Galbray  listened  to  Dr.  Fade's  flatteries,  at  first  listlessly,' 
but  at  length  she  was  pleased  with  the  attentions  he  paid  her' 
and  as  her  husband  was  accustomed  to  intrust  her  to  the 
doctor's  care,  she  saw  no  impropriety  in  being  so  frequently 
in  his  society. 

"  You  know,  my  dear  Fade,  "  Galbray  was  accustomed  to 
say  "  I  am  bored  with  that  class  of  society  my  wife  likes  I 
am  tired  of  theatres  and  balls,  but  as  you  enjoy  that  kind  of 
tiling,  -  like  a  good  fellow,  look  after  her  for  me.  " 
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Dr  Fade  took  the  husband  at  his  word  and  did  look  after 
her.  He  was  with  her  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  ne- 
ver ceased  to  pour  into  her  ear  that  idle  flattery  of  which  he 
was  so  proficient  a  master. 

The  doctor  prided  himself  npon  his  conquests,  and  was 
moreover  fascinated,  not  only  by  Mrs.  Galbray's  good  looks, 
but  by  the  sleepy  inanity  of  her  nature.    There  was  some- 
thing pax-ticularly  attractive  to  a  man  like  him,  tired  of  the 
world,  to  see  the  listlessness  of  her  manner.  fo^^ 
endeavoured  to  make  her  jealous,  but  soon  discovered  that  she 
cared  so  little  about  her  husband  or  his  P--^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
was  impossible  to  rouse  her  by  that  means.    He  then  toed 
TZ  tack,  and  expatiated  upon  the  sacrifice  she  had  made 
larking  s^ch  a  man,  and  upon  his  incapacity  to  appreciate 
r    On  this  sufiect  he  found  he  had  a  more  attentive  lis- 
tener and  improved  the  opportunity  by  delating  upon  th 
Jsery  of      past  life,  and  upon  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
Tn Tever  having  anyone  to  sympathize  with  him,  or  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  proceedings.  ,r  Pol 

The  conversation  above  alluded  to  occurred  upon  Mr.  Gal- 
W  return  from  a  party  at  which  Mr.  Galbray  shoul  have 
^raysretu  ^.   ^^^^       the  last  mo- 

D,  Fade.  *at  he  h«l  been  out  all  the  cvcmug. 
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"  Ah  !  Mrs.  Galbray,"  the  doctor  said,  "  if  it  had  only  beeu 
my  lot  to  obtain  the  jewel  your  husband  possesses,  how 
different  would  my  appreciation  of  it  have  been.  Look  at  me 
now.  I  have  fortune,  I  have  everything  that  should  com- 
mand happiness,  and  yet  I  am  miserable.  I  am  prematurely 
old,  and  excepting  when  in  your  society,  without  interest  or 
pleasure  in  life.  " 

He  looked  at  the  woman  he  addressed,  and  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  discover  that  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek, 
and  that  the  hand  he  held  in  his  slightly  trembled.  But  she' 
answered  him  evasively,  and  laughing,  said,  "  I  am  afraid, 
Doctor,  you  are  a  very  dangerous  man.  " 

"  I  know  that  you  are  unhappy,  I  know  that  I  am  miser- 
able, "  he  continued,  not  heeding  her  remark,  "  why  should 
this  be  ?    Why  should  we  not  both  make  our  owii  happiness 
and  commence  life  anew  ?  Since  fate  has  thrown  us  together' 
fate  mtended  us  for  each  other,  and  I  can  read  your  destiny-'' 

The  woman  started  to  her  feet,  and  for  the  first  time  . 
hibited  some  animation.   Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  bos 
rose.  Dr.  Fade  watched  her  as  he  would  have  done  a  refr 
tory  patient,  but  she  looked  only  the  more  lovely  in  his  eve. 
He  had  touched  inadvertently  a  delicate  chord  in  her  nature- 
her  superstition.    She  had  in  her  youth  been  told  by  a  for- 
tune-teller that  she  should  have  two  husbands,  and  when 
her  tempter  spoke  of  Fate,  she  for  the  first  fi,„e  felt  (hat  he 
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was  forging  a  chain  around  her.  In  a  moment  he  saw  his 
advantage,  and  pleading  forgiveness  for  what  he  was  saying, 
called  her  his  destiny  —  his  Fate. 

Had  the  woman  he  addressed  been  ii-m  to  her  first  reso- 
lution upon  starting  to  her  feet,  and  left  the  room,  all  might 
have  been  weU  with  her,  but  she  stayed  to  listen  —  she  re- 
mained to  hear  his  excuses  —  she  was  induced  to  sit  down 
again  to  hearken  once  more  to  his  wily  poisonings. 
°He  pictured  to  her  what  their  life  might  be  away  from 
London.     "  Galbray  may  be  rich,  "  he  said,  "  but  I  am 
wealthier  than  he.    Galbray  has  given  you  a  carriage,  I 
can  buy  you  twenty.    He  is  regardless  of  your  love  -  in- 
sensible to  your  beauty.    I  will  be  your  slave,  your  devoted 
adorer,  and  live  only  in  your  sight.  You  have  become  tired  oi 
London-Paris  is  ready  to  receive  us.  Fly  with  me,  but  no, 
he  continued,  his  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper,  "  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  do  so  without  reflection.    In  a  week  I  will  be 
here  to  receive  your  answer.  " 

Dr  Fade  saw  that  the  poison  was  circulating  through 
her  veins,  and  he  determined  to  push  his  advantage  for  the 
present  no  further.  He  left,  but  he  felt  convinced  that  ho 
had  not  displeased  her,  and  that  he  had  but  to  bide  his  time 

and  she  was  his.  .„ 
Shortly  after  the  husband  came  home.    He  found  his  wife 
seated  in  the  drawing-room  -  indeed  she  had  not  moved 
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since  her  admirer's  departure.  A  hundred  conflicting  emo- 
tions filled  her  mind. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  home  so  early  ?  "  the  empiric 
said  in  a  guttural  tone,  for  he  had  evidently  been  enjoying 
himself  as  usual,  and  -was  not  overjoyed  at  finding  his  wife 
home  beforehand  to  receive  him. 

"  Kow  is  it  that  you  vere  not  vith  me, —  How  is  it  that  I 
am  left  to  go  alone  and  be  ridiculed  by  all  my  friends  ?"  she 
asked,  displaying  in  so  marked  a  manner  the  contempt  she 
felt,  that  even  Galbray  was  startled. 

Had  he  been  perfectly  sober,  he  would  no  doubt  have  re- 
turned a  soothing  answer,  for  his  wife's  attempting  to  call 
him  to  account  was  something  so  novel  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  would  rather  have  amused  him.  But  re- 
turning as  he  did  from  the  society  of  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  every  word  he  uttered  as  law,  Mrs.  Gal- 
bray's  unexpected  exhibition  of  temper  startled  him.  Was 
Jie  to  be  dictated  to  in  his  own  house,  —  and  by  a  woman 
too  ?  He,  the  centre  around  which  so  many  satellites  re- 
volved. This  must  be  checked  in  the  bud  —  this  must  not 
be  allowed  to  occur  again. 

He  began  by  asking  whether  she  was  aware  who  she  was 
speaking  to,  adding  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  render  any 
explanation  of  his  intentions  to  anyone,  mxich  less  to  her. 
That  he  was  master,  her  place  was  to  obey,  and  ended  by 
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ordering  her  to  her  room,  in  a  tone  of  such  imperious  autho- 
rity, that  her  bosom  rose,  and  she  had  to  bite  her  lip  to  keep 
down  the  answer  that  was  ready  to  burst  forth. 

Mrs.  Galbray  had  felt  indifferent  to  her  husband  be- 
fore, but  from  this  moment  that  indilforcnce  changed  to  ha- 
tred.   How  could  she  have  tolerated  him  so  long?  Hers 
was  one  of  those  cold  phlegmatic  natures  that  are  not  readUy 
fired,  but  once  ignited  burn  fiercely.    She  went  to  her  room 
without  saying  a  word,  and  her  husband  congratulated  him- 
self upon  having  effectually  silenced  her.    She  got  up  m  the 
morning,  to  aU  appearance  the  same  indifferent  indolent  wo- 
man she  had  ever  been,  but  for  the  first  time  there  was  a 
restraint  upon  her  speech,  and  her  manner  was  forced.  When 
left  to  herself  she  would  relapse  into  silence,  and  remain  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  until  the  approach  of  some  of  the 
household  recaUed  her  to  herself.    She  pleaded  a  headache  as 
an  excuse  for  not  appearing  at  the  dinner  table,  and  her  hus- 
band, in  no  way  abating  his  authoritative  tone,  prided  himself 
upon  the  mastery  he  exercised  over  her. 

He  was  indeed  a  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Galbray,  but  in  thia 
instance  he  was  playing  with  a  dangerous  element.    He  had 
lit  a  train  the  termination  of  which  was  hidden  from  him 
though  he  was  a  far-seeing  man,  and  had  got,  as  he  boasted 
the  British  public  under  his  thumb. 
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TWO  10VE8,  A  CONTRAST,  (CONIINTTED.  ) 

"^^/"HILE  the  mother  was  listening  to  the  flatteries  of 
her  treacherous  admirer  —  drinking  in  draughts  of 
that  intoxicating  adulation  which  was  fast  destroying  in  her 
heart  every  sense  of  moral  obligation  :  —  while  Dr.  Fade  was 
employing  all  his  sophistry  to  convince  hie  weak  victim  that 
she  was  justified  in  listening  to  his  addresses,  a  very  differ- 
ent scene  was  being  enacted  under  the  same  roof  and  at  the 
same  hour.  Let  us  listen  at  the  half-open  door  that  leads 
into  the  little  studio.    Frank  is  speaking  :  — 

"  Remember,  Adele,  that  no  after-good,  however  sure,  can 
justify  a  present  wrong.  No  false  word  can  be  excused,  though 
it  bring  about  the.  greatest  benefits  in  the  future.  The  mo- 
ment we  excuse  a  bad  action,  or  permit  that  which  is  wrong 
in  the  hope  that  good  may  result  from  it,  we  destroy  the 
foundation  upon  which  truth  alone  can  rest.  But  let  us 
talk  of  something  else.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  all  you 
know  about  Tom  Eutter.  There  is  a  mystery  about  him  I 
long  to  fathom.  His  affection  for  me  is  so  full,  so  hearty, 
and  so  thoroughly  sincere,  I  can  never  cease  to  wonder  at  it,' 
or  to  understand  what  could  have  created  it.  " 

To  Adele's  mind  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standmg  that.    Frank  was  so  thoroughly  good,  how  could 
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anyone  help  liking  him?  But  she  had  heard  from  Spyk 
that  Galbray's  secretary  was  strangely  changed.  He  seemed 
to  have  entirely  lost  that  reckless  unsettled  manner  he  form- 
erly had,  and  was  now  generally  to  be  found  either  prosecut- 
ing his  medical  studies  or  engaged  in  some  harmless  pursuit. 
Spyk  found  out  that  he  was  no  longer  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Mangle  and  Straggles,  and  he  heard  from  the  latter  that 
it  was  only  when  strongly  pressed  that  he  consented  even  to 
take  a  glass  with  them. 

Euttcr  frequently  spent  his  evenings  at  Galbray's.  He 
observed  Adele  closely,  and  at  first  seemed  somewhat  an- 
noyed at  Frank  being  so  much  in  her  society  ;  but  it  was 
out  of  his  power  to  help  liking  the  girl,— her  heart  appeared 
to  be  so  full  of  gratitude,  and  so  purely  innocent  was  every 
word  that  she  uttered.    Butter  soon  discovered  that  her  af- 
fection for  Frank  was  unlike  anything  he  had  ever  witnessed 
in  anyone  before,  indeed  he  could  hardly  understand  it.  She 
looked  upon  him  as  one  who  had  brought  her  from  darkness 
into  light,  one  who  had  given  her  a  new  value  in  life.  She 
was  now  no  longer  the  poor  ignorant  unlettered  child  she 
had  been.    Daily  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge, 
she  could  not  forget  that  she  had  obtained  that  knowledge 
through  him,  and  that  she  owed  to  him  the  comprehension 
of  tho^'se  bright  pages  which  now  formed  her  constant  solace. 
:    Her  affection  for  Frank  Rivington  was  no  secret  passion 
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that  she  dreaded  to  own  or  blushed  to  name.  It  was  a  sin- 
cere abiding  attachment,  so  pure  in  its  holy  confidence,  so 
utterly  unworldly  in  its  character,  that  Tom  Rutter  could 
only  wonder  in  silence,  as  at  something  unlike  all  his  pre- 
vious experience.  When  Frank  took  her  hand  and  told  her 
how  proud  he  felt  at  the  progress  she  had  made  in  her  stu- 
dies, she  did  not  droop  her  eyes  or  evince  the  smallest  ti- 
midity. She  met  his  gaze  with  a  look  so  open,  so  trusting, 
that  the  boy  felt  almost  awed  by  the  sacredness  of  the  confi- 
dence she  placed  in  him,  and  determined  ever  to  try  and 
merit  it.  To  speak  to  Adele  of  love,  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
would  have  destroyed  the  beauty  of  their  daily  intercourse, 
and  marred  the  noble  character  of  the  task  he  had  set  him- 
self to  perform. 

Thoroughly  unselfish  in  his  disposition,  he  desired  that 
Adcle  should  feel  that  he  asked  for  no  reward.  Even  Spyk— 
who  worshipped  the  girl  and  watched  over  her,  still  faithful 
to  that  early  trust  which  was  never  out  of  his  memory  — 
even  Spyk  felt  no  jealousy.  He  noticed  that  the  girl's  eyes  ■ 
brightened  when  Prank  M^as  present,  and  that  Rivington 
took  every  opportunity  of  being  in  her  society,  but  he  noticed 
also  that  the  youth's  ambition  was  to  lead  the  girl's  opening 
mind  into  the  glory  of  knoM'ledge,  as  forming  the  strongest 
foundation  for  goodness,  truth  and  perfectness  of  life  The 
books  she  read,  the  words  she  heard  could  carry  mth  them 
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no  other  meaning,  and  while  the  poor  half-witted  dependent 
loved  the  girl  with  his  whole  soul,  he  loved  Frank  also  for 
the  happiness  he  had  brought  Adele, 

If  the  mother  had  taken  to  her  heart  this  uncared-for 
child,  instead  of  nursing  and  fostering  that  worldly  admira- 
tion she  seemed  alone  to  value,  how  much  more  happily  her 
own  life  might  have  passed.  Truly  could  it  be  said  that  her 
husband  had  cultivated  in  her  the  noxious  weeds  and  left  the 
flowers  to  fade.  In  early  life  with  her  baby  on  her  knee, 
the  future  looked  calm,  if  not  briUiant,  now  the  very  good- 
ness of  her  child  was  offensive  to  her,  and  she  avoided  her 
society.  Her  husband  had  grown  hateful  to  her,  and  the 
world  looked  like  a  bewildering  maze  whose  winding  path 
led  —  who  should  say  where  ? 


XVII. 

MR.  GALBEAT  EXTENDS  HIS  PEACTICB  TO  THE  COUXIBT. 

'^^T'H.E'^  Mr.  Galbray  organized  his  elaborate  scheme 
for  establishing  a  dental  practice,  and  by  advertise- 
ments of  one  kind  and  another  proposed  to  bring  his  name 
flo  prominently  before  the  pubUc,  he  was  not  forgetful  of  the 
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advantages  that  might  result  to  his  business  —  a  profession, 
in  such  hands,  it  cannot  be  called  —  from  keeping  his  pro- 
ceedings well  advertised  in  the  country  papers. 

Both  Mangle  and  Straggles  impressed  upon  him  the  wide 
field  open  to  his  enterprise,  if  he  freely  puffed  himself  in  the 
newspapers  published  in  country  towns. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  "  said  Mangle,  "  the  whole  affair 
is  worked  more  readily  in  the  country.  In  the  Qist  place  the 
cost  of  advertising  is  much  less,  and  although  the  publicity  is 
not  so  great,  yet  the  field  is  a  cleaner  one  —  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  use  that  expression.  In  London  the  public  are 
attracted  by  so  many  professional  men,  they  may  be  unde- 
cided whom  to  consult,  but  country  folk  have  but  few  den- 
tists, and  are  more  readily  impressed  by  a  sounding  name  or 
an  attractive  announcement.  " 

Mr.  Galbray  knew  all  this,  and  from  the  outset  had  made 
good  use  of  the  country  press ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
he  determined  to  make  arrangements  to  send  out  also  speci- 
al assistants  to  represent  him,  giving  "  to  those  living  at 
too'greata  distance  from  the  metropolis,  or  too  much  en- 
gaged in  business  to  be  able  to  visit  London,  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  that  perfect  system  of  operation,  and  those  pa- 
tented dental  appliances  that  had  made  tlie  name  of  Galbray 
a  household  word.  " 

The  empiric  took  Tom  Butter  into  his  confidence,  and 
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offered  him  a  situation  as  a  country  assistant,  but  the 
secretary,  not  desiring  to  leave  London,  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  duties  he  would 
have  to  perform,  never  having  taken  any  active  part  in  a 
dental  practice. 

Mr.  Galbray,  with  one  of  his  blandest  smiles,  assured  Rut- 
t(;r  that  if  this  was  his  only  objection  he  would  guarantee  to 
(jualify  him  for  the  office  in  half-a-dozen  easy  lessons.  He 
assured  him  that  being  able  to  talk  well,  he  would  find  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  convincing  patients  of  his  fitness  to  per- 
form every  operation  needed.  Having  taken  a  model  of  the 
mouth  and  sent  it  to  London,  the  execution  of  the  work 
would  not  rest  with  him  at  all,  while  the  arrangements 
would  be  very  profitable  to  both  parties. 

"  I  viU  (3xplain  to  you  the  terms  I  am  prepared  to  offer,  " 
the  empiric  continued,  "  I  pay  a  small  salary,  and  meet  every 
expense  for  advertising,  travelling,  &c.  I  empower  you  to 
engage  professional  apartments,  and  make  myself  liable  for 
every  charge  except  your  private  lodgings  and  board.  Now 
as  to  the  commission  I  propose  to  give.  You  vill  be  fur- 
nished with  a  scale  of  charges,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  accept 
any  lower  terms,  but  you  vill  have  little  difficulty  in  getting 
higher.  Ve  vill  take  an  ordinary  five  pound  piece  of  vork  as 
an  illustration.  If  you  only  get  five  pounds,  then  your 
commission  vill  be  five  per  cent  (  vhich    is   the  lowest 
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premium  I  offer),  but  should  you  succeed  in  getting,  for  a  five 
pound  case,  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  your  commission 
Till  be  doubled,  that  is,  you  vill  receive  t^vo  shillings  in  the 
pound.  If,  however,  you  are  clever  enough  to  secure  ten 
pounds  for  a  five  pound  piece  of  vork,  then  your  commission 
vill  again  be  doubled;  that  is,  you  viU  receive  four  shiUings 
in  the  pound.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  or  five  shillings  in  the 
pound  being  the  highest  premium  I  propose  at  present  to 
give,  but  in  special  cases  a  larger  profit  stiU  might  be  netted." 

Tom  Rutter  listened  attentively  to  these  explanations,  and 
^oiUd  probably  when  he  was  first  introdaced  to  Mr.  Galbray 
have  accepted  the  offer  without  hesitation,  but  he  had  now 
determined  not  to  leave  London  on  any  account,  and  no- 
thing m  the  empiric's  tempting  offer  could  induce  him  to 
waver  in  his  resolution. 

He  did  not  desire  to  give  offence  by  too  abrupt  a  refusal, 
so  being  a  master  in  the  art  of  "  fencing,  "  he  screwed  him- 
self up  for  the  encounter,  and  replied  to  his  employer :  — 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
lully  appeciate  the  libera]  character  of  your  offer,  but  I  really 
must  not  accept  it.  The  associations  that  surround  me,  and 
the  t:es  that  bind  me  to  London,  cannot  readily  be  broken, 
and  If  once  severed  could  not  again  be  reunited.  I  have  a 
hundred  occupations  here,  independent  of  the  duties  I  .0  un- 
worthily perform  for  you.    Some  of  these  I  fondly  anticipate 
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wiU  one  day  ripen  into  maturity,  and  repay  the  anxious  care 
I  have  bestowed  upon  them.  Again,  sir,  I  would  frantly 
ask,  can  you  readily  dispense  with  my  services  here  ?  Is  it 
not  easier  for  you  to  find  an  assistaat  than  a  secretary  ?  " 
Eutter  paused,  and  Mr.  Galbray  eyed  him  suspiciously. 
Let  me  again,  without  desiring  to  lower  myself  m  your 
estimation,  ask, -would  you  entrust  me  with  an  appomt- 

meut  like  this  ?  " 

Mr.  Galbray's  face  showed  that  he  was  all  attention,  but 
he  simply  remarked,  "  I  have  alvays  found  you  houest.  " 

A  contemptuous  smile  curled  the  secretary's  lip,  but  it  was 
but  momentary,  and  he  continued  in  his  usual  grandUoquent 

tone.  .     ,    p  1, 

"  I  am  no  thief,  sir,  -  the  wrongs  I  have  committed,  faU 
most  heavily  upon  my  own  shoulders,  mat  I  allude  to  are 
the  temptations  that  society  offers,  the  desire  to  mix  with 
my  feUow-labourers,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  duty  that  the 
persuit  of  pleasure  frequently  entails.  " 

»  But  you  have  conquered  all  this  -  at  least  you  appear 
steadier  of  late.  However  the  situation  is  too  profitable  to 
go  a  begging,  and  as  you  refuse  I  can  easily  find  those  who 

will  gladly  accept  it.  "  ,  ,    . ,  •  i 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  sir,  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
in^  that  either  Mangle  or  Straggles  might  soon  bo  educated  to 
fiUthe  post,  and  would  fill  it  thorouglily  to  your  satisfaction. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  that  for  once  Mr.  Galbray  was 
CTerreached.  Tom  Eiitfcer  had,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  deter- 
mined upon  remaining  beside  Frank  Rivington,  and  was  also 
by  no  means  sorry  to  remove  from  London  those  convi- 
vial associates  who  had  been  mixed  up  with  so  many  of 
his  early  delinquencies,  and  who  still  possessed  a  certain  hold 
upon  him.  He  therefore  pointed  out  to  his  master  how  use- 
ful Mangle  and  Straggles  might  become  to  him,  as  they  were 
both  apt  scholars,  and  could  at  the  same  time  work  the  coun- 
try press  in  a  thoroughly  effective  manner.  The  secretary 
entered  into  these  explanations  so  openly,  and  with  so  much 
apparent  candour  —  although  he  spoke  with  an  effort  — 
that  instead  of  offending,  as  at  first  he  feared  he  might  do, 
he  ingratiated  himself  the  more  into  his  master's  favour. 

So  the  interview  ended;  but  when  alone  with  Frank, 
Rutter  expatiated  upon  the  rascality  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
He  pointed  out  to  his  young  friend  the  danger  that  resulted 
to  society  generally,  the  encouragement  given  to  travelling 
advertising  empirics.  He  showed  that  the  whole  system  was 
a  palpable  fraud ;  that  a  high  premium  was  offered  for  exac- 
tions of  the  most  nefarious  kind,  and  that  the  more  dishonest 
the  assistant,  the  better  were  his  services  rewarded  by  his 
emijloyer. 

More  than  this,  he  explained  to  his  startled  hearer  tlic 
system  of  intimidation  tliat  was  practised  by  Mr.  Galbray 
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and  his  compeers ;  showing  how  patients  were  threatened 
with  legal  proceedings  unless  they  consented  to  pay  exorbi- 
tantly for  work  they  had  never  even  ordered,  illustrating  his 
assertions  by  cases  that  had  lately  come  under  his  notice. 

Frank  listened  with  astonishment  to  these  revelations,  but 
could  not  help  remarking  that  Tom  Eutter  had  himseH  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  state  of  things.  That  he  had  framed 
Mr  Galbray's  advertisements,  written  his  notices,  and  in 
other  ways  assisted  in  practising  these  frauds  upon  the  public. 

"  Too  true,  "  said  Butter,  "  I  can't  deny  it;  I  wish  I 
could     But  the  truth  is,  at  the  time  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Galbray,  I  was  so  thoroughly  "  hard  up  "  and 
so  careless  as  to  what  became  of  me,  that  I  would  have  wil- 
lino-ly  entered  into  any  engagement,  no  matter  how  degrad- 
ing to  myself,  or  how  injurious  to  society  at  large.    I  com- 
menced Mr.  Galbray's  work,  and  did  what  I  had  to  do  in 
earnest,  and  so  that  I  received  my  wages  I  cared  httie  or 
nothing  for  the  consequences  ;  but  I  was  not  long  before  I 
l,egan  to  see  in  its  true  colours  the  fraud  I  had  agreed  to 
assist  in  practising.    Don't  ask  what  first  opened  my  eyes- 
^hat  made  me  see  myself  in  my  true  character   or  what 
caused  me  to  play  the  part  I  am  now  enacting.    I  am  tak- 
ing wages  from  a  man  I  detest,  and  whose  proceedings  I 
have  resolved  to  expose.    I  feel  no  contrition  in  douig  so, 
for  he  has  robbed  your  father  and  deceived  you. 
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Here  Ms  voice  trembled,  so  earnest  vr&a  he  in  what  he 
had  to  say.  "  The  sum  of  money  Galbray  has  received  would 
have  been  quite  sufScient  to  establish  you  iu  life,  and  what 
does  he  give  you  in  return?    A  roof  to  cover  you,  and 
enough  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.    What  oppor- 
kmity  does  he  offer  you  of  really  learning  your  profession  ? 
None  at  all.  But  worse  than  this,  he  throws  you  into  the  so- 
ciety of  men  as  bad  as  himself,  and  would  have  trained  you  to 
be  a  rogue  and  a  swindler,  as  he  himself  is,  had  it  not  been  for 
your  accidentally  meeting  me.    You,  the  son  of  a  man 
whose  life  and  avocation  is  to  love  the  truth,  and  to  do 
to  all  men  as  he  would  tliat  they  should  do  unto  him.  I 
adaiowledge  I  did  assist  in  his  dirty  work,  and  have  made 
myself  so  far  a  master  of  it  in  all  its  details  that  I  am  able 
to  declare  —  yes,  and  to  prove  too  —  that  the  advertising 
dentists  are  quacks,  that  their  advertisements  are  untrue, 
and  that  most  of  them  are  nothing  better  than  swindlers,  on 
a  par  with  the  quack  doctors,  and  '  only  one  degree  loss  in- 
jurious  because  their  power  is  more  limited. '     You,  my 
dear  Prauk,  shall  never  be  one  of  them,  if  I  can  in  any  way 
prevent  it.    Only  let  mc  see  my  way  to  clear  myself  from 
this  nest  of  scoundrels  —  only  let  mc  succeed  in  finding  a 
situation  that  will  enable  me  to  exist,  and  I  have  done  with 
them  for  over.  " 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  you  may  be  too  severe  upon 

1" 
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the  advertisers?  Granting  the  justice  of  your  observations, 
are  you  not  too  sweeping  in  your  strictures?  May  there 
not  be  some  men  among  them  honorable  ?  "  Prank  asked. 

<'  You  shall  answer  your  question  yourself,"  Butter  replied. 
"  We  have  here  several  London  newspapers.  Bead  down  the 
column  of  dental  advertisements,  and  see  if  you  can  pomt  to 
one  that  really  speaks  the  truth.  I  grant  you  that  there 
are  degrees  in  rascality,  as  in  everything  else,  but  no  honest 
man -nay,  I  say  more,  no  man  with  one  spark  of  honour 
in  his  composition  woiild  aUoW  his  name  to  be  ^attached  to 
the  mildest  of  these  bare-faced  announcements.  " 

"  And  yet  the  pubHc  freely  patronize  them,  and  they  make 
large  incomes,  "  Prank  said.  _ 

"  Simply  because  the  public  are  ignorant  in  matters  of 
this  kind.  A  man  seldom  patronizes  an  advertising  dentist 
a  second  time.  Once  let  it  be  clearly  proved  that  their  prac- 
tices are  dishonest,  their  vaunted  cheapness  a  delusion,  their 
wSd  skin  a  snare,  and  they  will  soon  foUow  in  the  wake 
of  the  quack  doctors,  from  whom  society  has  m  a  great  de- 
gree been  purged.  Let  each  member  of  the  commun^,  before 
Lsulting  them,  enquire  for  himself  ^ 
^ill  bear  examination.  Let  the  press  of  this  cou^i trj  - 
:luy  0  free  from  bribery  -  refuse  to  insert  their  fulsome 
;Xe-pting  as  advertisements,  and  more  than  a  Ue^  the 
Tuiarly  qualified  medical  man  take  every  opportune  of 
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exposing  the  character  of  their  practices.  They  have  fre- 
quently tried  to  bribe  medical  practitioners  by  offering  to 
pay  them  a  percentage  upon  all  patients  they  may  send,  in 
some  cases  amounting  to  as  much  as  one  half  of  the  fee  re- 
ceived, but,  to  the  honour  of  the  medical  world  and  the  credit 
of  the  medical  press,  such  attempts  have  in  general  signally 
failed,  and  it  now  only  needs  a  little  more  knowledge  and  a 
little  more  caation  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  estinguisli 
ihe  advertising  impostor.  " 


XVIII. 

teejS'os'  gaebeat  gets  into  hot  water. 

JIImHE  nearest  town  to  Richland  Vicarage  was  distant 
about  ten  miles,  and  had  a  population  of  about  twen- 
ty thousand  souls. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Eivington  did  not  often  visit  the  place,  but 
his  wife  had  frequently  to  go  there,  and  upon  one  occasion, 
when  calling  upon  their  medical  man  and  while  waiting  to 
sec  him,  took  up  the  local  newspaper  which  lay  on  the  table. 
On  the  front  page  appeared,  in  staring  type  and  with  (ho 
usual  attractive  heading,  Mr.  Galbray's  advertisement.  Mrs. 
Eivington  was  accustomed  to  see  it  in  the  Loudon  papers, 
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b'ut'liad  not  before  noticed  it  in  any  of  the  country^mnts. 

Her  correspondence  with  her  son  had  made  her  pretty  Tvell 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Galbray's  style  of  practice,  though 
Frank  not  wishing  to  distress  his  mother,  and  desirous  to 
make  the  best  of  his  engagement,  said  as  little  as  p^sible 
about  the  empiric's  disreptitable  proceedings/.  Here,  how- 
ever, was  an  opportunity  for  the  good  lady judge  for  her- 
self. Her  medical  man  w,s^  m  old  friend,  and  of  establiBhed  ^ 
rcpiitation,  an^'  she  could  fccly  upon  his  giving  her  '-i-- 
vailing  p)rofesgional  opinion  ;as  to  Mr.  Galbray's  abih 

After  disi)osing  of  the  su\ect  of  her  visit,  aiid^ust 
she  was  about  to  leave,  Mrs.  Bivingtoa  turned  t' 
and  said  :  —  "^^^ 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  Mr.JljjgjjJ^J 
advertising  in  our  local  paper  ?  ^  .-^^^^^^  J 

"  Think  of  him  ?  "  tlir  doe||g^eplied 


every  reason  to  believe  iliat  Ij^HP^'only 

swindler  also.    I  hoiy^  you  EiK not  intend 

Mrs.  llivingtou  was  ^.tarfclcd  by  tli 
ewer,  and  said  :  —  "  Tou  don't  kno  ^. 
you   would   be   r^dering    l^v  Inllin'- 
about  him. ,  I  wiU  give  you 
tioning  you. 

"  I  luArc  np^mueh  >^  i 
anything  but  favooi-able 


f  him  is 
omc  down 
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to  this  to-n-n  himself,  but  he  seHd^^^^f^ssiat-ant,  and  the  man 
who  re^esenfcs  him  calls  himself  Galbray.    I  had  a  visit 
from^^  gentleman  sotne- mojiths  ago;  and  I  must  say  I  was 
neither  flattered  by  the  attention  nor  Honoured  by  the  pro- 
posals ho  made  to^e.    He  asked  me  to  recommend  my 
■  patients  to  him,  a^m  offered  me  in  return  a  handsome  per- 
;  ceutage  upon  the  profits  resultiiig  from  such  introductions. 
I  But  Mv,  |almon  the  attorney  .  an  tell  you  more,  I  believe  he 
^  has  ha4  some  transactions  with  him.  "      ,  , 
V'-  ^earfc-sauk  within  her.    «  You  do  not  know 

^tB^n,  "  she  said,  «  that  our  sou  is  apprenticed  to  this  Mr. 
'Galbray?" 

You  astonish  mo,''  the  doctor  replied,^ith  greater  inter- 
est than  he-fad  y.t  shown.  "  How  did  the  Vicar  come  to  do 
«o;foolish  g,. thing  ?  " 

.  "  %^aw.his  advcrtisem^for  an  apprentice  in  one  of 
the  London  papa/s,  and  t^k  him  to  be  an  eminent  man,  but 
i  have  had  my  raisoiviugs  ever  since.Prank  went  there  If 
however  you  can  g.-b  any  information  about  him  or  his  nro- 
cecclings,  I  sho.lJ  J,l  ,ery  grateful  by  your  letting  mo 

The  dor<r^jjMiscdto  ascertain  all  he  could,  aud.  poor 
Irs.  i;iviu|jpicft,  thorou^ly  upset  by  what  shehnd  heard- 
-^'^■••^ipraaglo  had  rcadily.acccpted  the  post  of  traf^. 
hnx  upaP[nt,  in  the  first  instance  ofi'ored  to  Tom  lluttcr. 
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He  did  not  profcssroT?H|^yie  smallest  instruction  before 
entering  upon  his  duties.  He^^|tinto  the  country  as  Mr. 
Galbray's  representative,  assuming  lifl^^albray's  ovm  name. 

During  the  first  week  of  his  visit  to  j|^mgton  ( the  town 
adjoining  Eichland  )  he  occupied  himself  ^^hliing  upon  all 
the  innkeepers,  and  making  himself  familM^^B^heyisitors 
to  each  of  the  tap-rooms.  He  promised  thBHRH^fcthat 
he  would  patronize  all  by  turns,  as  he  intendiJ 
their  town  every  week.  Ho  next  introduced  himf  ^  If, 
principal  shopkeepers,  and,  in  his  usual  easy  and 
manner,  j)romised  to  patronize  them  also.  Lastly  he  called 
upon  the  medical  men  of  the  place,  and  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  practitioners  o^  the  age. 

He  found  it  at  first  rather  uphill  work.  He  only  got  a 
pound  a  week  salary  from  his  employer,  and  this  went  a 
very  little  way  in  supplying  his  rather  luxurious  wants. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  running  a  tavern  score  here  and 
there,  and  by  dint  of  his  superior  skill  with  the  cue,  and 
sundry  Bohemian  expedients,  just  managed  to  live.  At 
length  his  necessities  increased  upon  him  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  determined  to  make  the  first  well-to-do  victim  that 
entered  his  rooms  pay  up  all  arrears. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  a  country  clergyman  named 
Eidlcy,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Eivington,  was  one  of 


the  first  callers  upon  this  pary^^^Pffay^^Ee  had  had  rather 
a  severe  fit  of  illness,  an^l^me  of'  his  teeth  had  in  conse- 
quence become  loospj^T  Jack  Mangle  without  hesitation 
declared  that  uul^^iJie  had  plates  made  for  both  jaws  to 
support  the  Tjit^Kjie  would  lose  every  tooth  in  his  head, 
and,  more^^Hkeeded  in  getting  the  simple-minded  par- 
sou  tf^^^^HFp^y  fifty  guineas,  and  actually  to  pay  down 
a  .d^^^^^R^enty  pounds. 

^^^Km^  ^  glorious  windfall  for  the  hard-up  assistant, 
wBI^Kortunately  he  reckoned  too  much  upon  the  simplicity 
of  his  visitor.  He  boasted  so  much  about  his  own  extraordi- 
nary skill,  and  that  the  work  he  had  undertaken  could  only 
be  made  by  himself  or  others  in  his  employ,  that  Mr  Ridley 
began  to  doubt  whether  li^  had  acted  wisely  in  giving  the 
order  so  precipitately,  and  as  a  slight  precaution  determined 
to  call  upon  his  medical  adviser,  the  same  gentleman  Mrs. 
Eivingtou  was  accustomed  to  consult. 

The  doctor  at  once  exposed  the  roguery  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, and  dwelt  upon  the  ignorance  as  well  as  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  mail  he  liad  unfortunately  consulted,  advising 
him  to  try  and  withdraw  the  order  he  had  given. 

Mr.  Ilidley  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  but  Mangle  was 
not  so  easily  induced  to  forego  the  profitable  engagement  he 
had  entered  into.  He  tried  to  convince  the  worthy  clergy- 
man that  medical  men  M^erc  usually  very  ignorant  of  all 
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that  connects  itself  with  dental  appliances,  declared  that  the 
work  was  already  commenced,  and  ended  by  flatly  refusing 
to  refund  one  shilling  of  the  deposit,  at  the  same  time  inti- 
mating that,  if  the  work  when  completed  was  not  taken 
away  and  paid  for,  legal  proceedings  would  at  once  be  com- 
menced for  the  recovery  of  the  balance. 

Mr.  Ridley,  feeling  very  uneasy,  again  called  upon  his 
doctor,  who  advised  him  to  see  Mr.  Salmon  the  solicitor,  and 
Mr,  Salmon  recommended  him  to  resist  the  claim  —  nay 
further,  to  at  once  commence  proceedings  for  the  retm-u  of 
the  deposit  already  paid. 

It  was  not  long  therefore  before  an  angry  correspondence 
commenced  between  the  parties,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  Mr.  Galbray  himself  into  the  &(^.  He  journeyed 
expressly  to  Selington,  and  with  a  high  hand  endeavoured  to 
overawe  the  parson,  and  at  the  same  timfe  to  vindicate  his 
assistant's  proceedings. 

Mr.  Ridley  however  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
him,  and  referred  him  to  his  solicitor,  upon  wliom  Mr.  Gal- 
bray called,  boiliug  over  with  rage,  and  still  convinced  that 
his  opponents  had  no  power  to  stand  against  him. 

Mr.  Salmon  was  also  a  Jew,  but  a  man  of  a  very  diftcrent 
stamp  from  Galbray.  He  prided  himself  upon  the  integrity 
of  his  character  and  the  correctness  of  all  his  business  trans- 
actions.   He  neither  despised  nor  disavowed  the  race  from 
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which  he  sprang,  but  endeavoured  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  a  Jew  can  be  as  iipright,  as  strictly  honourable  —  nay 
raore,  as  charitable  and  as  liberal  as  a  Christian.  He  under- 
took the  case  of  the  clergj-man  against  the  Jew  empiric  upon 
its  OTvn  merits,  and  determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  see 
justice  done. 

Mr.  Galbray  entered  Mr.  Salmon's  office  in  his  usual  blus- 
tering manner,  and  threatened  to  flog  the  office-boy  because 
he  was  not  at  once  admitted  to  the  solicitor's  presence.  He 
expostulated  in  an  angry  tone  with  the  clerks  at  being  kept 
waiting,  and  asked  whether  they  were  aware  whom  they  had 
the  honour  of  receiving. 

Upon  entering  Mr.  Salmon's  room  he  in  no  way  abated 
his  insolent  tone,  but  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the 
solicitor  took  little  or  no  notice  of  him,  and  continued  for 
some  moments  the  writing  he  was  engaged  upon.  At  length 
Galbray,  having  concluded  a  long  speech,  thought  it  best  to 
take  the  chair  Mr.  Salmon  placed  for  him,  and  the  latter, 
with  his  usual  slow  distinct  articulation,  rei^lied  :  

"  You  will  permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Galbray,  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  one  word  that  you  have  uttered.  Even  suppos- 
ing that  the  work  your  assistant  has  recommended  was  cal- 
culated to  be  of  any  service  to  my  client,  (  and  wc  arc  able 
to  prove  to  the  contrary,  )  it  is  surely  sharp  practice  to  insist 
upon  his  having  it  when  he  called  two  hours  Inter  to  withdraw 
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the  order,  and  was  willing  to  compensate  your  assistant  for 
the  trouble  he  had  taken.  " 

"  Ve  are  not  accustomed,  Mr.  Salmon,  "  Galbray  replied, 
"  to  have  our  ojjinions  disputed.  Vat  does  a  country  doctor 
know  about  the  mouth,  and  how  should  he  presi;me  to  ques- 
tion a  man  of  my  experience  ?  As  regards  the  Tork,  the  or- 
der was  given,  the  models  taken,  a  deposit  paid,  and  ve  shall 
hold  Mr.  Eidley  responsible  for  the  balance.  " 

"  I  had  hoped,  sir,  "  Mr.  Salmon  said,  in  the  same  quiet 
tone  as  before,  "  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  in- 
duce you  to  forego  the  engagement  you  represent  my  client 
as  having  entered  into.  I  may  venture  to  remind  you  that 
Mr.  Eidley  is  only  a  poor  country  clergyman  with  a  very 
limited  income  ;  that  he  was  induced  to  place  himself  in  your 
hands,  and  to  consent  to  have  the  work  made,  under  the  be- 
lief that  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those  organs 
essential  to  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  " 

"  And  I  say  it  is  necessary,  "  the  empiric  broke  in. 

"  That  is  a  matter  we  do  not  agree  upon,  and  my  client, 
feeling  doubtful  as  to  the  result,  is  willing  to  pay  your  as- 
sistant, say  a  couple  of  guineas,  for  the  trouble  he  has  given 
him,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement.  " 

"  Do  you  think  me  a  fool,  Mr.  Salmon  ?  "  Galbray  cried, 
jumping  to  his  feet.  "  I  tell  you  the  vork  shall  bo  made  and 
I  vill  have  my  money.    You  as  a  business  maa  ought  to 
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know  better  than  to  propose  such  an  absurd  arrangement. 
I  saj-  again  you  must  take  me  for  a  fool,  Mr.  Salmon.  " 

"  "What  I  take  you  for,  Mr.  Galbray,  would  not  flatter  you 
to  hear,  "  the  solicitor  answered  in  the  same  unruffled  tone. 
■■'  Eut  we  will  not  bandy  words.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
j'ou  refuse  to  entertain  our  proposal  ?  " 

"  I  do  decidedly,  "  was  the  reply. 

"  Tou  must  surely  bo  aware  that  you  cannot  legally  en- 
force your  claim.  You  must  be  shrewd  enough  to  see  that, 
Mr.  Galbray,  "  and  he  gave  his  visitor  a  look  full  of  signifi- 
cance. 

'■  I  tell  you,  though  you  are  one  of  our  people,  I  question 
your  shrewdness.  You  know  full  veil,  vero  you  in  my  place 
you  vould  act  as  I  am  acting.  " 

Mr.  Salmon  stood  up,  and  pointing  towards  the  door  said: — 
"  I  don't  think  any  good  will  be  served  by  our  prolonging 
this  interview,  but  since  you  have  alluded  to  our  people,  I 
should  like  to  set  you  right  in  one  particular.  There  are 
honest  and  dishonest  men  of  our  persuasion,  as  there  arc  of 
every  other,  but  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  class  you  among  the 
former.  I  am  sorry  for  your  sake,  as  also  for  the  common 
bond  that  makes  us  kin.  It  is  men  like  you,  Mr.  Galbray  (  as 
you  call  yourself  )  that  bring  discredit  upon  the  Jew,  and 
make  his  name  a  word  of  reproach  among  liis  fellows.  It  is 
apostates  like  you  that  tarnish  an  ilhistrious  race,  and  help 
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o  throw  discredit  upon  some  of  the  most  learned  philoso- 
phers as  well  as  the  most  enlightened  philanthropists.  For 
my  part  I  acknowledge  I  am  a  Jew,  and  I  am  always  -prouA 
to  own  it.  You  are  equally  by  birth  a  Jew,  but  in  changing 
your  name  —  in  renounciug  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  and  in 
living  simply  for  the  acquisition  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  you  dis- 
grace every  class,  becoming,  whatever  your  profession  may 
be,  a  disreputable  charlatan,  —  a  person  whom  all  men  of 
honour,  whether  they  be  Jew  or  Christian,  alike  must  despise 
and  avoid. " 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  superiority  that  Mr. 
Salmon  assumed,  that  cowed  the  arrogant  adventurer.  He 
would  willingly  have  given  a  crushing  reply,  but  his  usual 
fluency  for  once  deserted  him,  and  muttering  in  an  enraged 
tone,  "  You  shall  hear  from  me,  "  he  left  the  consulting 
room,  hurried  through  the  office,  and  finally  slammed  the 
outer  door  in  the  face  of  the  clerk  who  had  officiously  been 
"waiting  outside  to  show  him  out. 

Mr.  Galbray  did  not  remain  any  longer  in  Sclingtou,  but 
returned  to  London,  still  confident  that  his  own  solicitors 
would  pull  him  through,  as  they  had  done  in  many  similar 
cases.  Their  advice  however  was  in  this  instance  for  sur- 
render, so  the  next  post  brought  a  letter  to  Mangle,  instruct- 
ing him  to  make  the  best  bargain  he  could  with  Mr.  Ridley, 
as  the  work  would  not  be  i)roceeded  with, 
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Particulars  of  this  transaction  speedily  came  to  Mrs.  Eiv- 
ington's  ears,  and  she  entreated  her  husband  to  go  to  Loudon 
and  judge  for  himself  how  matters  stood  between  Frank  and 
his  master.  But  the  Vicar  found  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the 
way,  until  at  length  the  mother's  anxiety  became  so  intense 
that  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  herself,  and  without  let- 
ting her  sou  know  of  her  intention  she  actually  journeyed 
to  Loudon  and  took  apartments  in  the  immediate  viciuity  of 
Galbray's  house,  then  sending  a  note  to  her  sou,  asked  him  to 
call  and  see  her.  Frank  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  seeing 
his  mother  as  she  anticipated  he  woiild  be,  for  he  had  detect- 
ed in  her  letters  the  anxiety  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
guise from  him.  When  however  they  did  meet,  his  healthy 
aj)pearanco  and  cheerful  manner  at  once  reassured  Mrs. 
Eivington,  and  amply  repaid  her  for  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense she  had  had  in  making  so  long  a  journey. 


XIK. 

A  mTHERED  LEAF.     EEVERSE  OF  FOKTTJNE. 

RS.  GALBRAY  sat  at  one  of  the  drawing-room  \\  iu- 
dows  of  her  husband's  house.     She  could  not  call 
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that  house  hers  —  it  tt.is  uo  home  for  her,  and  it  no  longer 
had  any  attraction  in  Iut  eyes. 

She  sat  listlessly  at  the  window  overlooking  the  street,  as 
the  daylight  gradually  died  away.  It  was  a  fitful  stormy 
evening,  and  seemed  much  in  unison  with  her  own  uasettled 
feelings.  Her  husband  had  in  no  way  relaxed  his  tyrannical 
behaviour  towards  her;  and  the  coolness  that  had  commenced 
upon  that  eventful  evening  when  he  severed  the  slight  link 
of  sympathy  that  existed  between  them  had  never  been 
moved. 

Dr.  Fade  was  momentarily  expected,  indeed,  he  had  gained 
from  her  a  promise  to  fly  with  him  that  very  night. 

More  than  once  she  had  enquired  of  her  husband  whether 
he  was  going  to  remain  at  home,  or  whether  he  proposed  to 
take  her  out  with  him.  She  hoped,  even  at  the  last  moment, 
that  something  might  occur  to  keep  him  by  her  side,  and 
with  some  return  of  her  former  manner,  she  even  went  so  far 
as  to  express  a  desire  that  he  would  not  leave  her;  but  Gal- 
bray  had  a  special  engagement  of  a  very  attractive  character, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  curtail  his  enjoyments. 
Moreover,  he  had  heard  from  Dr.  Fade  that  Mrs.  Galbray 
had  accepted  an  invitation  for  a  baU  that  evening,  which  ho 
did  not  propose  to  attend,  therefore  bidding  her  good-bye  in 
his  usual  careless  way,  he  left,  merely  remarking  that  he 
should  probably  be  home  as  soon  as  she  was. 
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Mrs.  Galbray,  as  we  have  said,  sat  at  the  window,  and  in 
an  abstracted  manner  looked  into  the  street. 

The  wind  blew  in  gusts,  carrying  away  with  it  anything 
too  hght  to  resist  its  force,  and  she  watched  some  dried 
leaves  that  lay  on  the  pavement,  and  somehow  the  thought 
occurred  to  her  that  she  was  herself  like  one  of  these  scat- 
tered fragments,  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind.    They  had 
once  enjoyed  the  country,  and  had  looked  up  innocently  into 
the  blue  sky.    They  had  been  severed  from  the  strong  tree 
that  had  borne  them,  and  now  lay  neglected  and  friendless  to 
be  tossed  about  by  every  changing  breeze.    As  she  listlessly 
gazed,  one  of  the  leaves  was  taken  up  by  the  wind  and  rapid- 
ly turned  round  and  round,  and  her  fancy  led  her  to  identify 
herself  with  that  particular  leaf.    The  wind  seemed  to  do 
with  it  just  what  it  liked,  first  carrying  it  to  the  one  side  of 
the  road  and  then  to  the  other.    At  length  stretching  itself 
flat  agamst  the  stone  parajoet  it  seemed  to  be  safely  sheltered 
there,  and  tracing  her  own  fortune  in  this  childish  way  she 
hoped  that  it  might  remain  there.    But  no,  again  the  breeze 
IS  playing  with  it,  and  has  once  more  taken  it  up,  this  time 
lift.ng  It  from  the  ground,  and  again  whirling  it  round  and 
romid,  carries  it  away  into  the  distance,  there  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  and  never  more  remembered 

Will  this  be  her  fate,  she  asks  herself,  and  pressing  Iier 
hands  to  her  burning  forehead  and  throwing  herself  back  in 
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her  chair  she  sobs  convulsively.  Her  sorrow  however  is  hut 
of  short  duration,  the  tempter  stands  hy  her  side,  the  poi- 
soned words  are  again  poured  into  her  ear,  she  feels  herself 
leaning  heavily  on  his  arm,  and  the  next  moment  has  left  her 
husband's  roof  for  ever  !  ' 

Mr.  Galbray,  having  passed  a  most  agreeable  evening  with 
a  few  chosen  spirits,  at  length  orders  his  carriage,  and  pre- 
pares to  return  home. 

In  spite  of  the  trouble  and  vexation  attendant  upon  some 
of  his  i^roceedings,  the  empiric  considers  himself  not  only  a 
very  fortunate  but  a  very  influential  man.  His  friends 
have  assured  him  to-night  that  nothing  can  keep  him  long 
out  of  parliament.  He  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  fortune, 
and  has  been  complimented  upon  his  admirable  address  and 
the  great  judgment  and  forethought  he  brings  to  bear  upon 
everything  that  he  connects  himself  with.  Indeed,  as  Mangle 
has  observed,  "  it  would  be  a  national  loss  if  he  remained 
simjily  a  private  citizen  any  longer.  " 

All  this  is  particularly  agreeable  for  Galbray  to  hear,  and 
the  words  contimie  to  vibrate  through  his  brain  as  he  enters 
his  splendid  carriage,  waited  upon  by  his  liveried  servants, 
and  attended  to  the  door-step  by  the  host  he  had  honoured 
with  his  company 

Through  the  circular  window  in  front  Mr.  Galbray  can 
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see  his  horses'  heads  as  they  toss  their  resx)lendent  maues  and 
prauce  through  the  now  nearly-deserted  streets.  Suddenly, 
as  he  nears  his  home,  there  is  a  commotion,  and  the  coachman 
has  to  pull  up.  Who  is  it  that  has  dared  to  stop  his  car- 
riage ?    What  does  it  mean  ? 

A  policeman  has  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  near-horse. 

"  You  cannot  pass  this  way,  "  he  says.  "  Don't  you  see  the 
street  is  blocked  up  ?  " 

Galbray  lets  down  the  window  with  a  crash,  and  in  an 
angry  tone  demands  what  is  the  matter,  at  the  same  time  in- 
sisting upon  his  right  to  pass  to  his  own  house. 

An  inspector  comes  up,  "  If  you  live  in  this  street,  sir, 
you  can  get  out  of  your  carriage,  and  we  will  pass  you  to 
your  door,  "  he  says. 

Galbray,  now  more  furious  than  ever,  cries  out,  "  What 
is  the  matter  that  you  dare  detain  me  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  see,  sir,  there  is  a  house  on  fire  ?  " 

In  a  moment  the  empiric  jumps  from  his  carriage,  and 
looking  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  sees  the  flames  pouring 
from  each  window  up  to  the  very  roof. 

"  Do  you  know  the  number  of  the  house  which  is  on 
fire?  "  he  asks. 

"  We  can  easily  learn,  if  you  will  accompany  mc,  "  the 
inspector  answers. 

He  walks,  with  the  policeman,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
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•way  to  the  house  now  fast  being  consumed,  each  step  becom- 
ing more  tremulous,  and  his  tongue  fairly  cleaving  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth,  as  the  conviction  became  stronger  that  it 
is  his  own  house  which  is  in  flames.  In  a  few  moments  it  is 
no  longer  a  question.  It  is  his  house  —  the  house  he  has 
fitted  out  with  so  much  splendour  —  the  business  address 
from  which  he  was  to  realize  not  only  a  fortiuie  but  a  great 
name.  He  sees  fast  crumbling  into  ashes  the  structure  he 
had  secured  with  so  much  care.  Mangle's  words  recur  to  his 
memory,  as  if  in  maddening  derision. 

"  You  bring  so  much  judgment  and  forethought  to  bear 
upon  everything  that  you  do.  " 

Where  is  that  forethought  now  ?  What  judgment  has  he 
displayed  ?  Nothing  in  that  costly  mansion  has  been  insured 
—  not  even  the  testimonials  to  his  "  sterling  worth.  "  He 
has  always  lived  up  to  his  income,  intending  first  to  achieve 
a  position,  and  leaving  the  thought  of  accumulating  riches  to 
the  future.  But  now  —  his  costly  paintings,  his  massive 
jjlatc,  his  gorgeous  upholstery,  are  all,— all  consumed,  and  he 
stands  a  ruined  maUo 
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AN  UNEXPECTED  CALAMITY. 

HEN  Mrs.  Galbray  fled  from  her  husband's  house, 
she  did  not  notice  the  anxious  eyes  that  watched 
her  through  the  half-drawn  blinds  of  the  parloiir  window. 

Although  she  had  deceived  her  husband,  her  daughter  was 
too  observant  not  to  notice  the  change  that  had  come  over  her 
manner.  They  met  but  seldom,  and  even  then  were  but  for 
a  few  minutes  in  each  other's  society  ;  still  the  mother  had 
not  hitherto  avoided  her  daughter's  presence,  she  simply  ap- 
peared to  be  indifferent  to  her  affection.  During  the  last 
few  weeks,  however,  Adele  had  noticed  a  marked  change  in 
her,  and  had  also  seen  enough  of  Dr.  Fade  and  his  attentions 
to  dread  the  influence  he  seemed  to  exercise  over  her.  More 
than  once,  when  passing  the  half-open  door,  she  had  remark- 
ed her  mother's  abstracted  manner,  and  she  had  also  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Galbray  frequently  watched  at  the  window,  as  if 
waiting  for  some-one. 

But  what  the  daughter  remarked  more  than  all  on  thai 
fatal  evening,  when  Mrs.  Galbray  fled  from  her  husband's 
house,  was  the  evidence  that  her  mother  had  been  crying. 
Mrs.  Galbray  was  not  a  woman  easily  affected  to  tears,  and 
Adele  longed  to  throw  herself  into  her  arms  and  beg  to  bo 
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admitted  to  her  confidence.  But  her  heart  failed  her,  and 
she  remained  silent. 

Through  the  half-drawn  blinds  the  daughter  noticed  Dr. 
Fade's  arrival.  She  saw  Mrs.  Galbray  enter  the  carriage 
with  him,  and  almost  before  the  coachman  had  time  to  leave 
the  door,  perceived  that  her  mother's  head  was  resting  upon 
her  companion's  shoulder.  Seeking  Frank,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  she  told  him  all  she  had  observed,  and  confided  to  him 
the  resolution  she  had  made  to  be  reconciled  to  her  mother, 
and,  at  whatever  cost,  to  warn  her  of  the  danger  she  was  in- 
curring, in  taking  into  her  confidence  a  man  whom  every-one 
openly  despised. 

But  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  mother  did  not  return,  al- 
though the  daughter  listened  for  her  coming,  until  weary 
and  heartsick  she  retired  to  bed,  and  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

Frank  had  also  had  an  exciting  day.  His  mother's  unex- 
pected visit  to  London  had  filled  him  with  anxiety.  "While 
he  felt  delighted  to  see  her,  he  at  the  same  time  dreaded  tell- 
ing her  how  grossly  they  had  all  been  deceived.  He  did  not 
however  forget  to  dwell  upon  the  obligations  he  was  under 
to  his  kind  friend  Euttcr,  and  the  way  he  had  protected  and 
guarded  him. 

"  Had  he  been  my  brother,  he  could  not,  dear  mother, 
have  evinced  a  greater  interest  in  me.  " 

Poor  Mrs.  Eiviugtou  trembled  at  the  mere  mention  of 
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that  word,  a  tie  never  spoken  of  in  her  husband's  presence. 

Frani  retired  to  bed  at  his  usual  hour.  He  had  done  aU 
in  his  power  to  lessen  the  anxiety  Adele  felt,  and  had  tried 
to  convince  her  that  her  persistent  affection  must  eventually, 
if  she  only  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her,  soften  her  pa- 
rent's heart. 

He  had  been  asleep  some  hours,  when  suddenly  awaking, 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  confused  sound  of  voices  and  a  heavy 
knocking  at  the  street  door.  His  first  impression  was  that 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  ;  and  he  tried  to  shake 
off  the  delusion;  but  the  voices  still  continued,  and  the 
knocking  at  the  door  reverberated  through  the  house.  At 
length,  starting  from  his  bed,  he  perceived  that  the  street  was 
illuminated  by  a  lurid  glare.  He  ran  to  the  window,  and 
drawing  up  the  blind,  noticed  a  knot  of  men  standing  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  pointing  excitedly  towards  the  very  house 
he  was  in.  In  a  moment  the  dreadful  truth  flashed  upon  him 
—  the  house  was  on  fire. 

His  room  was  an  uppermost  one,  and  a  dwarf  parapet  stood 
in  front  of  his  window,  by  which  he  thought  he  miglit  be 
able  to  reach  the  next  house;  but  to  his  mortification,  after 
creeping  along  this  parapet,  he  found  his  further  passage 
barred  by  a  strong  iron  grating.  He  was  compelled  there- 
fore to  return  to  his  room  again,  and  detei-mined  to  make  an 
effort  to  descend  by  the  ordinary  staircase  ;  but  upon  opening 
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his  bedroom-door,  was  met  by  a  volume  of  Buffoeating 
smoke  that  drove  him  back,  and  caused  him  to  fly  to  the 
vvindow,  through  which,  looking  down  into  the  street,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  flames  were  pouring  from  all  the  outlets  be- 
low. No  fire-escape  was  as  yet  at  hand,  but  the  people  in 
the  street  perceiving  him  set  up  a  cry  which  added  to  the 
terror  of  the  scene. 

Young  Eiviugton  was  no  coward,  and  the  immediate  pres- 
sence  of  danger  sharpened  his  invention.  Quick  as  thought 
he  knotted  the  bed-clothes  together,  and  dragging  the  bed- 
stead to  the  window,  fastened  to  it  one  end  of  the  rope  thus 
made,  and  lowered  the  other  out  of  the  window.  It  was 
many  feet  short  of  the  ground,  but  no  time  was  left  for  hesi- 
tation —  in  a  moment  he  scrambled  over  the  siH,  and  seizing 
the  rope  with  both  hands  and  knees,  began  cautiously  to 
lower  himself  into  the  street. 

Slowly  and  steadily  he  passed  down,  amid  the  spectators' 
cheers,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  rope,  when 
suddenly  the  thought  struck  him  :  —  The  other  inmates  of 
the  house  —  what  has  become  of  them  ?  What  has  become 
of  Adelo  ? 

It  was  no  use  now  to  attempt  to  return,  but  the  shock 
the  recollection  gave  him  caused  him  to  loose  his  grip,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  a  fireman  who  raised  a 
ladder  immediately  underneath  him,  he  would  inevitably  have 
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been  dashed  to  pieces.  As  ifc  was  his  struggles  caused  the 
rope  to  give  way,  and  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  firemen 
who  bore  him  into  the  road. 

Frank's  first  endeavour,  upon  regaining  his  feet,  was  to 
learn  whether  Adele  had  escaped ;  but  no  one  could  give  him 
any  information,  and  while  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  anxiety, 
running  from  one  to  the  other,  begging  that  the  door  might 
be  dashed  in,  and  frantically  calling  for  help,  two  figures  ap- 
peared at  the  very  window  through  which  he  had  but  just 
escaped,  and  he  discovered  with  horror  that  one  was  Spyk 
—  and  the  other  Adele ! 


OOE  Spyk,  sleeping  in  a  miserable  closet  leading  out 


of  the  workshop,  might  never  have  heard  the  tumult 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  or  discovered  the  raging  fire 
that  was  consuming  all  before  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
barking  of  a  little  dog,  his  constant  companion  ever  since  he 
came  to  England. 

The  animal  was  quick  to  perceive  that  something  was 
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amiss,  and  waking  his  master,  ran  towards  the  door  in  alarm. 
Spyk  in  a  moment  started  to  his  feet;  and  listening,  distinctly 
heard  the  crackling  of  burning  wood.  Putting  on  his  clothes 
as  rapidly  as  he  conld,  and  opejiing  the  door  leading  into  the 
workshop,  it  at  once  became  evident  that  the  house  was  on 
fire.  He  could  have  no  doubt  of  that.  His  own  safety  was 
a  secondary  consideration,  hut  he  instantly  remembered  that 
Adele  was  above — that  she  was  in  danger,  and  that  he  must 
try  and  save  her. 

Eushing  through  the  stifling  smoke,  he  waited  not  to  see 
whether  the  flames  surrounded  him.  The  stairs  were  made 
of  stone,  and  could  not  readily  be  consumed,  but  the  fire 
had  got  so  powerful  a  hold  upon  the  house  that  he  was  near- 
ly suffocated  by  the  scorching  heat  and  dense  smoke.  Still, 
covering  his  face  with  an  old  coat  he  had  caught  up  upon 
leaving  his  room,  but  had  not  had  time  to  put  on,  he  flew  up 
the  broad  staircase,  and  arrived  at  Adele's  door. 

All  was  silent  within  her  room.  Perhaps  she  had  escaped 
—  he  would  try  the  door,  no,  it  was  locked  on  the  inside  — 
she  must  be  there !  With  his  heart  beating  audibly,  and  his 
eyes  smarting  from  the  suflFocating  smoke,  he  knocked.  There 
was  no  answer.  Louder  still  he  beat  against  the  door,  and 
at  length  in  a  frenzy  of  fear,  exerting  his  whole  strength,  he 
burst  open  the  fastening. 

Strange  to  say,  the  smoke  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate 
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into  this  room,  and  the  moon,  shining  through  the  window, 
threw  a  bright  light  around.  There  the  girl  lay,  the  moon- 
beams playing  with  her  golden  hair,  making  her  look  more 
than  ever,  to  the  poor  aflErighted  youth,  like  some  beautiful 
spirit  enshrined  in  silvery  light. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  stand  gazing,  every  moment  now 
was  precious.  The  breaking  in  of  the  door  had  startled  the 
girl  from  her  heavy  sleep,  and  bewildered  by  the  appearance 
of  her  poor  attendant,  she  rubbed  her  eyes  in  astonishment. 

"  Is  it  you,  Spyk,  what  is  the  matter?"  she  said. 

"  Your  life  is  in  danger,  Adele,  you  must  fly  with  me,  not 
a  moment  is  to  be  lost.    The  house  is  in  flames.  " 

But  Spyk  could  not  inspire  her  timid  Jiature  with  his  own 
courage  —  paralyzed  by  terror,  she  fell  back  on  her  pillow 
again,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  cried  :  — 

"  Look  to  yourself,  Spyk,  think  not  of  me,  I  cannot  move." 

"Without  attempting  a  word  in  reply  her  protector  placed 
his  arm  around  the  fainting  girl  and  drew  her  from  the  bed. 
There  was  something  in  his  touch,  so  gentle  and  yet  so  re- 
solute, that  Adele  derived  a  momentary  reassurance  from  his 
firmness.  He  threw  around  her  a  woollen  shawl  that  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  chair  at  the  bedside,  and  with  his  liglit 
burden  in  his  arms  flew  from  the  room.  For  the  moment  ho 
had  a  giant's  strength ;  so  precious  to  him  was  the  life  he  was 
trying  to  save.    He  crossed  the  landing  and  attempted  to 
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enter  one  of  the  front  rooms,  but  to  his  horror  he  found 
the  door  was  locked  and  the  key  taken  away.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Every  moment  the  smoke  was  becoming  more 
overpowering,  and  bhe  flames  roared  like  a  furnace.  He 
must  ascend  still  higher  —  he  must  seek  Frank's  room,  and 
try  to  escape  that  way. 

The  stairs  that  led  from  this  floor  were  made  of  wood, 
and  already  part  of  the  wainscot  was  burning.  Spyk 
waited  not  to  think  of  danger,  he  dashed  through  the  flames, 
and  drawing  the  girl  more  closely  to  him,  flew  up  the  stairs, 
and  the  next  moment  was  at  the  open  window  through 
which  Frank  had  but  just  escaped. 

Then  and  then  only  he  stopped  to  look  at  the  burden  he 
carried  in  his  arms  —  then  came  once  more  upon  him  the 
memory  of  the  sacred  trust  that  had  always  been  present  to 
him  —  the  dream  that  had  never  forsaken  him.  "  This,  this 
is  why  I  have  been  allowed  to  live,  "  he  thought.  "  It  is  to 
save  her  life  that  mine  has  been  prolonged.  " 

Somehow  in  a  moment  he  appeared  to  live  that  life  all 
over  again.  Faces  he  had  long  forgotten  and  events  long 
passed  from  his  memory  returned  with  such  vivid  force  that 
their  influence  filled  him  with  awe.  He  could  hear  his  mo- 
ther's voice  singing  an  old  Dutch  hymn  she  used  to  sing 
him  to  sleep  with  when  a  child.  In  all  these  intervening 
'  years  it  had  never  once  come  into  his  mind,  but  the  very  words 
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came  now  into  his  ears  with  a  holy  hallowing  cadence.  They 
seemed  so  sacred,  and  filled  him  with  such  a  glow  of  happi- 
ness, that  all  the  dark  interval  seemed  obliterated. 

"  Adele,  "  he  said,  kissing  for  the  first  and  only  time  the 
cold  forehead  of  the  girl,  "  I  have  my  reward,  I  am  paid  — 
doubly  paid  for  aU  that  I  have  suffered, —  God  has  permitted 
me  to  save  your  life.  "  But  the  voice  sounded  no  longer  to 
the  girl's  ear  like  the  voice  of  Spyk.  It  was  but  a  whisper, 
yet  every  word  seemed  to  fix  itself  in  her  memory.  His  very 
look  was  changed  by  the  nobleness  of  his  conviction  ;  "  God 
has  permitted  me  to  save  your  life.  " 

He  spoke  but  for  a  moment.  These  moments  were  pre- 
cious ones.  From  the  window  he  saw  that  the  fire-escape 
had  been  raised  against  the  house.  He  perceived  that  they 
were  seen  by  the  men  below,  but  either  from  a  defect  in  the 
machinery  or  owing  to  the  ladders  being  too  short,  they 
could  not  reach  the  window  where  he  stood.  By  this  time 
the  flames  were  gaining  hold  on  the  uppermost  rooms,  and 
Spyk  felt,  that  if  the  girl's  life  was  to  be  saved,  he  must  de- 
cide upon  some  means  of  lowering  her  to  the  top  of  the  escape. 

He  took  the  thick  woollen  shawl  he  had  wrapped  around 
the  girl,  and  passing  it  under  her  arms  tied  it  into  a  knot  at 
the  back.  Still  the  distance  was  too  great  to  reach  the  ladder. 
F ortunately  a  part  of  the  sheet  remained  affixed  to  the  bed- 
stead as  left  by  Frank ;  Spyk  had  no  time  to  tear  it  into 
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skreds,  for  the  flames  were  now  approaching  the  window, 
but  passing  it  through  the  shawl  at  the  back ,  and  grasping 
it  with  a  fii'm  grip,  he  lowered  the  girl  into  the  hands  of 
those  ready  to  receive  her,  for  Frank,  rushing  past  the  fire- 
man, stood  now  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

"  Spj'k,  Spyk,  "  Adcle  cried  in  agony,  "  what  is  to  become 
of  you  ?  " 

But  he  heeded  not  the  words  she  said,  he  had  exhausted 
all  his  strength  in  this  last  effort,  and  Avith  the  old  hymn 
sounding  in  his  ears  —  the  old  feeling  warm  in  his  heart  and 
her  name  on  his  lips  —  he  let  go  his  hold.  Then  sinking 
against  the  window-frame,  he  said,  his  words  dying  to  a 
whisper  on  his  lips  :  — 

"  Oh  God,  thou  hast  permitted  me  to  save  her  life,  deal 
with  me  as  thou  wilt  I  " 


XXII. 

A  HEAVY  BTHIDEN  IS  EEHOVED  FROM  MRS.  EIVINGTON's  HEART. 

T  was  well  for  Adele,  when  Frank  received  her  from  the 
hands  of  Spyk,  that  she  had  become  insensible.    It  was 
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better  that  sho  should  remain  in  ignorance  as  to  the  fate  of 
her  iffeserver. 

They  quickly  folded  her  in  a  large  rug,  and  took  her  to  the 
first  place  of  shelter  that  offered.  Frank  was  now  thankful 
his  mother  was  at  hand  to  take  charge  of  her.  Mrs.  Eiving- 
ton  placed  the  stiU  insensible  girl  in  her  own  bed,  —  she  re- 
quired no  inducement  to  tend  upon  her,  but  with  a  mother's 
gentleness  applied  every  remedy  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  watched  for  the  return  of  consciousness. 

Some  time  however  elapsed  before  the  terror-stricken  girl 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  know  where  she  had  been  placed, 
and  during  the  interval  Frank  told  his  mother  a  great  deal  of 
what  had  passed  at  Galbray's  since  he  took  up  his  residence 
there.  He  drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  girl's  solitary 
existence,  with  neither  her  father  nor  her  mother  taking  the 
slightest  interest  in  her,  and  ended  by  detailing  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  made  her  his  pupil  and  his  frieud. 

As  Frank  entered  into  these  explanations,  the  mother  look- 
ed anxiously  first  at  the  girl  and  then  at  her  sou,  but  at  last, 
clasping  the  boy  to  her  breast,  she  told  him  that  he  had 
acted  like  her  own  dear  son,  and  that  she  approved  of  all  lie 
had  done. 

At  length  the  drooping  girl,  lying  in  the  bed,  began  to  give 
signs  of  returning  animation.  Muttering  to  herself,  "  Spyk, 
save  yourself,  save  yourself,  "  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked 
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"wildly  around,  then  endeavouring  to  jump  from  the  bed,  again 
cried  out,  "  Spyk,  where  are  you,  where  are  you,  come  to  me  ?" 

Prank  in  a  moment  was  beside  her,  and  taking  her  hand, 
tried  to  calm  her  excitement,  but  for  some  moments  she 
looked  at  him  without  any  sign  of  recognition. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Adele,  you  are  safe  now.  Someone  ia 
here  waiting  to  see  you.    This  is  my  mother.  " 

Whether  the  name  of  mother  carried  a  magic  charm  with 
it,  or  that  the  girl  needed  most  a  female's  soothing  sympathy, 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  she  clasped  the  hand  Mrs.  Eiviug- 
tou  gave  her,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  The  mother  took 
the  trembling  girl  in  her  arms,  and  Frank  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  room  and  return  once  more  to  the  spot 
where  the  terrible  scene  had  been  so  lately  enacted. 

The  fire  was  now  subdued,  but  the  whole  building  had 
been  gutted.  The  firemen  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  body 
of  poor  Spyk.  He  was  found  lying  in  the  gutter  behind 
the  parapet,  his  dog  crouched  down  beside  him,  and  they  took 
him  to  an  adjoining  hospital,  but  he  was  declared  to  have 
been  dead  some  time.  Frank  felt  most  acutely  the  poor 
fellow's  untimely  end,  but  he  determined  for  the  present  to 
keep  it  a  secret  from  Adele.  It  was  no  time  to  indulge  in 
sorrow  ;  he  felt  that  so  much  depended  upon  his  exertions. 

It  was  broad  daylight  before  Frank  returned.  He  heard 
from  his  mother  that  Adele  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  the 
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good  lady  having  administered  to  her  a  composing  draught 
they  had  managed  to  get  from  a  neighbouring  chemist. 

The  first  thing  that  young  Eivington  did,  after  settling 
himself  in  his  mother's  apartments,  was  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  father,  telling  him  what  had  occurred  and  begging  him  at 
once  to  come  to  London.  Frank  could  not  help  feeling  that 
they  were  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position,  for  the 
alarm  of  fire  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly  that  they  had 
not  had  time  even  to  save  their  clothes. 

"  I  have  still  one  friend,  mother,  "  he  said,  "  who  I  am 
sure  would  sacrifice  everything  he  possesses  to  relieve  us. 
That  is  Tom  Eutter.  " 

And  this  led  Frank  to  dwell  upon  the  assistance  he  had 
already  derived  from  his  companion.  "  I  will  send  him  a 
note,  I  should  like  you  to  know  him.  " 

But  Mrs.  Eivington  paid  little  attention  to  what  her  son 
was  saying ;  she  was  thinking  more  of  poor  Spyk's  death,  of 
which  she  had  just  heard,  and  of  the  poor  child  now  asleep 
in  her  room.  While  they  were  speaking,  however,  the  land- 
lady knocked  at  the  door,  saying  that  a  gentleman  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Frank,  and  before  Mrs.  Eivington  could  leave  the 
room,  their  visitor  was  heard  hurriedly  ascending  the  stairs. 

Kot  liking  to  meet  a  stranger  so  suddenly,  the  old  lady 
retired  into  a  recess  on  one  side,  and  at  that  moment  Tom 
Eutter  rushed  in. 
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"  My  dear  Frank,  "  he  said  with  emotion,  "  thank  God 
yon  are  safe !  How  has  all  this  come  about  ?  I  arrived  at 
Galbray's  at  my  usual  hour  this  morning,  and  found  the 
place  in  ruins.  The  man  in  charge  said  that  some  of  you 
were  here,  and  I  have  huiried  round  to  learn  all  particulars." 

Prank,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  told  Eutter  what  had 
occurred,  ending  by  relating  how  Spyk  had  lost  his  own  life 
in  saving  Adele's. 

"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,  "  Tom  exclaimed,  "  but  he  is 
better  out  of  this  world  than  in  it.  He  has  died  a  glorious 
death ;  I  am  sure  I  feel  half  inclined  to  envy  him.  But  what 
have  you  done  with  Adele  ?  " 

"  She  is  here  —  up-stairs  in  bed ;  but  has  hardly  yet  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  —  indeed  she  does  not  yet  know  of 
Spyk's  death,  unless  mother  has  —  but  where  are  you.  Mater, 
I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  ?  " 

Mrs.  Eivington's  first  thought  had  simply  been  how  she 
could  escape  from  the  room  unobserved,  but  something  in 
the  stranger's  voice  arrested  her  departure.  The  tone  seemed 
familiar  to  her,  and  she  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  try  and 
get  sight  of  the  face  of  the  speaker.  She  had  just  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  when  Frank,  remembering  that  his  mother  was 
still  in  the  room,  called  attention  to  her,  then,  turning,  was 
surprised  to  find  her  pale  and  terror-stricken,  leaning  upon  a 
chair  for  support,  and  gazing  at  their  visitor  as  though 
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epellbound.  For  did  Tom  Eutter  appear  to  be  much  less 
agitated.  He  trembled  violently,  and  could  bardly  support 
himself. 

"  Mother,  "  Frank  said,  going  up  to  the  old  lady,  «  What 
is  the  matter  ?  Do  sit  down,  the  excitement  of  the  morning 
has  been  too  much  for  you.  " 

But  poor  Mrs.  Eivington  did  not  change  her  attitude. 
"  Tell  me,  "  she  said,  in  a  hollow  whisper,  "  Is  this  Mr.  Tom 
Eutter  ?  Is  this  the  friend  who  has  so  kindly  protected  you  ?" 

Tom  Eutter  made  a  movement  as  though  about  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  Stay  sir,  pray,  "  Mrs.  Eivington  continued,  then  turn- 
ing towards  her  son  she  added,  "  Is  this  the  gentleman  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mother,  this  is  my  dear  good  friend.  I  am  proud 
to  present  him  to  you ;  "  and  going  up  to  Eutter,  Frank  took 
him  by  the  hand. 

For  some  moments  the  good  lady  was  unable  to  command 
her  voice,  at  length  with  a  convulsive  effort  she  cried  :  — 

"  Then  I  have  found  my  son.  HaTold,  Harold,  is  my  boj 
indeed  given  back  to  me  ?  "  and  stretching  out  her  arms  sht 
sank  into  the  chair  beside  which  she  had  been  standing. 

In  an  instant  Tom  Eutter,  or  rather  Harold  Eivington, 

for  he  it  was,  was  at  her  feet  and  locked  in  her  embrace, 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either,  but  the  tears  streaming 
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down  the  mother's  cheeks  fell  upon  the  young  man's  head. 
At  last  lifting  up  her  eyes,  she  said  :  — 

«  Take  him  to  your  heart,  Praak,  take  him  to  your  heart. 
You  were  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  him  just  now,  what 
will  you  say  when  you  learn  that  he  is  your  brother  ?  " 

"  My  brother  !  "  Frank  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"  Thank  heaven,  "  Mrs.  Eivington  continued  in  ecstasy, 
*'  my  boy's  generous  nature  was  not  dead,  it  was  but  hid- 
den for  a  time !  God  in  his  mercy  and  for  his  own  good 
purposes  has  brought  you  together,  and  given  me  both  my 
children  again.  " 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  moment  for  all,  and  Frank  could 
understand  now  the  tenderness  his  friend  had  so  often 
exhibited.  He  could  understand  now  the  cause  of  his  bro- 
ther's emotion  upon  so  many  occasions,  and  he  felt  almost 
surprised  that  he  had  never  suspected  their  relationship  be- 
fore, but  Harold's  name  had  always  been  a  forbidden  subject 
in  his  presence,  and  Frank  had  been  led  to  believe  that  his 
brother  had  left  the  country. 

So  great  was  the  mother's  joy  that  for  a  time  she  forgot 
the  position  in  which  they  were  placed.  She  forgot  even 
Adele  whom  they  had  left  up-stairs.  Everything  appeared  a 
gain  to  her  now.  The  burden  that  so  long  had  lain  at  her 
heart  was  removed  —  her  fondest  wish  had  been  gratified  — 
her  eldest  boy,  her  prodigal  son,  was  restored  to  her ! 
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sptk's  chief-moueneb. 

Tir^THILE  Mrs.  Eivington  was  rejoicing  in  her  newly 
\^ir  found  happiness,  and  Frank  was  equally  de- 
Hghted  at  the  discovery  that  Tom  Eutter  was  his  brother, 
^ooT  Adele  lay  in  a  fever  of  excitement  up-stairs. 

She  was  eager  to  know  what  had  become  of  Spyk  —  what 
had  become  of  her  father  and  her  mother.  The  servant  of 
the  house,  left  to  watch  at  the  girl's  bedside,  naturally  sym- 
pathizing with  her,  was  led  to  speak  about  the  terrible  fire, 
but  she  was  unacquainted  with  any  particulars.  She  could 
only  tell  Adele  that  she  was  not  to  move  —  she  must  not 
talk,  and  that  she  was  on  no  account  to  leave  her  bed. 

"  I  am  quite  well  now,  "  Adele  returned,  "  and  must  learn 
what  has  become  of  my  brave  preserver.  Do,  like  a  dear 
good  girl,  lend  me  some  clothes ;  let  me  try  and  discover 
what  has  become  of  poor  Spyk.  " 

Now  the  servant  girl  had  not  only  a  good  deal  of  sympa- 
thy in  her  nature,  but  a  large  share  of  romance  also.  She  at 
once  conjectured  that  the  man  who  had  saved  the  girl's  life 
was  her  lover,  and  became  in  consequence  greatly  intcrcsl  ed. 

"  I  know  they  would  not  let  me  leave  the  house,  "  Adele 
continued,  "  but  I  cannot  remain  in  this  dreadful  uncertainty. 
Do,  do  let  me  get  up  and  make  cuquirios.    I  will  not  bo 
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away  many  minutes.    Any  old  dress  and  shawl  will  do.  Oh ! 
if  you  only  knew  what  I  feel,  you  would  pity  me.  " 

The  sight  of  the  careworn  face  and  the  tears  streaming 
down  the  girl's  cheeks  was  too  much  for  the  tender-hearted 
Berving-maid.  After  making  Adele  promise  that  she  would 
not  he  away  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  teUingher 
chat  she  would  wait  in  the  hall  to  let  her  in  upon  her  return, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  be  observed  by  any  one,  she  got 
her  some  clothes  of  her  own  and  a  bonnet  and  shawl. 

So  anxious  was  the  poor  child  to  learn  the  fate  of  Spyk, 
that  she  hardly  realized  how  weak  she  was,  and  how  great 
a  shock  her  system  had  sustained.  Her  beautiful  long  hair 
had  been  partly  burnt  in  her  escape  from  the  fire,  but  she 
heeded  it  not ;  she  dressed  mechanically,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  kind  little  maid  left  to  watch  over  her,  she  ^ould 
have  hurried  from  the  house  as  she  was,  but  her  attendant 
bathed  her  face,  plaited  up  the  burnt  tresses,  and  made  her 
look  as  neat  as  she  could. 

"  Now  remember  you  must  only  go  to  the  end  of  the 
.treet;  you  will  find  some  one  in  charge  of  the  house,  learn 
111  you  can,  and  run  back  at  once,  or  you  wiU  get  me  into 

brouble. "  ^  i 

Adele  thanked  the  girl,  and  quietly  stole  from  the  house 
It  was  not  five  minutes'  walk  to  her  old  home,  but  the  sight 
filled  her  with  terror.    The  scene  of  the  night  before  came 
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upon  her  so  vi^dly  that  she  had  to  press  her  hands  over 
her  ej^es,  to  gain  composure  enough  to  carry  out  her  enquiries. 
The  fireman  was  standing  at  the  door,  smoking  a  short  pipe 
—  all  firemen  appear  to  smoke  —  and  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prised upon  Adele  mounting  the  steps  to  speak  to  him. 
The  expression  of  the  girl's  face  showed  so  plainly  the  state 
of  excitement  she  was  in,  that  the  man  answered  her  with 
some  hesitation. 

There  was  a  girl  saved  from  the  top  floor,  he  said,  but  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  man.  Some-one  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  man  she  was  enquiring 
after.  The  hospital  was  not  far,  they  no  doubt  would  teU 
her  there. 

Adele  felt  less  anxiety  regarding  her  father  and  mother,  as 
she  had  every  reason  to  believe  they  had  not  got  home  be- 
fore the  fire  commenced  on  that  eventful  evening.  She  di- 
rected her  steps  to  the  hospital.  A  man  had  been  taken  in 
that  morning  from  the  house  that  had  been  burnt,  and  the 
porter  believed  he  was  dead. 

Hardly  able  to  stand,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  she 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  see  him.  The  porter  did  not  know 
whether  she  would  be  permitted  to  enter,  but  he  would  sec, 
and  he  gave  her  permission  to  sit  in  his  lodge.  He  soon  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  another  of  the  officials,  and  to 
him  Adele  stated  the  object  of  her  visit.    The  man  led  her 
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through  a  number  of  passages,  and  at  last  entered  the  mortu- 
ary.' There,  turning  to  the  girl  he  said,  at  the  same  time 
removing  a  sheet  that  covered  the  body,  "  This  is  the  man 
brought  from  the  fire.    Do  you  recognize  him  ?  " 

In  a  moment  the  affrighted  girl  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  the  corpse,  and  gazing  into  the  face  of  the  poor  faith- 
ful dependant,  cried  in  agony,  "  Oh  Spyk,  Spyk,  is  this  the 
cDd  of  your  devotion?  Is  this  the  reward  for  all  your  ser- 
vices, my  dear  dear  Spyk?  " 

She  took  his  head  between  her  hands  and  kissed  his  cold 
forehead.  The  face  looked  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  and  in  her 
eyes  so  happy,  that  she  felt  his  sleep  was  the  rest  of  the  good. 
She  seemed  transfixed  to  the  spot,  while  with  tears  and  stifled 
sobs  she  continued  to  talk  to  the  lifeless  body. 

She  recaUed  now  the  words  he  had  so  often  addressed  to 
her,  and  what  appeared  to  have  been  the  dream  of  his  life. 
She  remembered  now  how  he  had  watched  her  footsteps,  and 
how  his  face  brightened  when  she  came  in  his  sight.  He, 
the  poor  despised  half-witted  visionary,  had  sacrificed  his  life 
to  save  her's.  How  willingly  would  she  have  laid  down  hei 
own  life  at  this  moment  that  he  might  breathe  again. 

If  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  permitted  still  to  see  those 
they  have  loved  on  earth,  the  spirit  that  once  animated  this 
cold  clay  must  have  hovered  around  the  prostrate  child,  pour- 
ing into  her  heart  consolation  from  above.    So  heavenly  was 
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the  expression  of  her  face,  that  the  man  who  watched  her, 
accustomed  though  he  was  to  scenes  of  anguish,  felt  quite 
unmanned  by  the  poor  girl's  grief,  and  tried  in  a  husky  voice 
bo  offer  some  homely  consolation. 

mUe  he  was  yet  speaking,  Frank  and  his  brother  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  Adele's  flight  had  been  discovered, 
and  they  had  come  to  search  for  her,  but  the  girl  took  but 
little  notice  of  their  presence.  They  gently  led  her  away, 
and  took  her  home.  They  tried  to  rouse  her  -  to  lead  her 
thoughts  from  the  horrors  she  had  passed  through,  but  a 
fever  was  running  in  her  veins,  and  before  evening  she  was 
lost  to  all  that  suiTounded  her  —  her  reason  for  a  time  had 
fledl 
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tHE  Vicar  of  Richland  —  although  inclined  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  any  unnecessary  labour  —  upon  the 
receipt  of  Frank's  letter  at  once  started  for  London. 
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He  could  wlien  occasion  required  throw  off  tlie  lethargy 
that  usually  characterized  him,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  now  to  take  the  initiative.  He  was  not 
long  in  gleaning  from  his  wife's  narrative  how  matters  stood ; 
and  after  conversing  with  Frank  determined  upon  seeing 
Adele. 

The  girl,  for  some  time,  remained  insensible  to  what  was 
passing  around  her,  and  in  her  wanderings  incoherently  al- 
luded to  the  past.  There  was  something  in  the  words  she  ut- 
tered that  particularly  attracted  the  vicar's  attention.  It  was 
not  only  their  purport  that  interested  him,  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  heard  her  confession.  At  first  he 
hesitated  whether  he  was  justified  in  listening  to  her,  for  she 
appeared  to  be  disclosing  her  most  secret  thoughts  and  reveal- 
ing her  fondest  hopes,  but  she  had  not  said  many  words  be- 
fore the  good  man  heard  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  she 
needed  all  his  sympathy  and  advice. 

Looking  at  her  innocent  face,  and  Hstening  to  the  earnest 
words  she  uttered,  his  heart  felt  so  deeply  her  isolated  po- 
sition, that  he  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  seeing  her  father, 
and  trying  to  ameliorate  in  some  degree  the  life  she  was  lead- 
ing. For  the  present,  however,  he  thought  it  better  to  wait 
until  the  girl  was  so  far  recovered  that  he  might  learn  her 
own  wishes  on  the  subject.  He  had  quite  enough  on  his 
hands  at  present  in  hearing  from  Frank  all  that  b*d  passed 
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since  he  came  to  live  with  Galbray,  and  arranging  for  the 
stay  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  Loudon. 

When  however  Adele  was  sufficiently  restored  to  speak 
with  him  (  which  was  not  for  many  days  ),  the  Vicar  had  a 
long  conversation  with  her,  and  from  that  moment  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  girl  at  all  hazards. 

Being  now  fully  acquainted  with  her  wishes,  thoroughly 
enlightened  as  to  Galbray's  character,  and  having  heard  also 
of  the  mother's  flight,  he  resolved  upon  seeing  the  empiric 
and  learning  from  him  what  he  intended  to  do,  not  only  as 
regarding  his  engagement  to  Frank,  but  also  with  respect  to 
his  daughter. 

The  house  that  Galbray  had  put  up  at,  and  where  he  had 
seen  his  patients  since  the  fire,  was  easily  found,  and  there 
the  Vicar  learned  that  the  empiric  was  most  likely  at  his 
favourite  rendez-vous,  "  The  Mouse  Trap,  "  where  we  have 
already  met  him.  We  will,  however,  go  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  worthy  clergyman,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at 
that  weU-known  hostelry  before  him. 

Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  daughter  were  stiU  in  possession  of 
the  place,  which  appeared  little  changed  since  our  last  vi- 
sit. The  '  Coffee-Room,  '  with  its  atmosphere  of  stale  to- 
bacco and  bad  spirits,  remained  as  of  yore,  nay,  the  very 
inmates  of  the  room,  with  one  exception,  were  the  same. 
Jack  Mangle  and  Dick  Straggles  had  since  the  fire  been  upon 
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even  closer  terms  of  intimacy  with  Galbray  than  before,  and 
had  added  to  their  confederacy,  since  Tom  Eutter's  desertion, 
a  well-known  "  book  maker  "  —  a  "  paste-and-scissors  " 
man,  ready  at  any  moment  to  write  a  treatise  u^jon  any  sub- 
ject you  might  be  willing  to  pay  him  for. 

It  was  evident  that  on  the  present  occasion  they  expected 
Galbray,  and  that  they  had  cut  and  dried  their  plans  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  arrival. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  Tom  Eutter  ?"  Mangle  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  met  him  the  other  day,  accidentally,  "  Straggles 
replied.  "  He  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  join  our  meet- 
ings again,  that  he  was  going  in  for  hard  work,  and  had  de- 
termined to  pass  the  College.  Poor  Tom,  somehow  I  always 
liked  him. " 

"  He  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  "  his  companion  re- 
plied, "  but  too  scrupulous  by  half.  There  was  a  mystery 
about  him  I  never  could  fathom,  and  his  attachment  to  that 
young  snob  Rivington  always  puzzled  me.  " 

Their  further  conversation  was  however  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  expected  visitor,  who,  bustling  into  the 
room,  cried,  "  Now  gentlemen,  business,  business,  —  "  then 
turning  to  the  third  member  of  the  party,  added,  "  I  suppose 
this  is  the  gentleman  you  spoke  about.  " 

"  This  is  Mr.  Walter  William  Wangly,  "  Mangle  answered, 
«  and  I  think  we  may  congi-atulate  you,  sir,  upon  making 
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his  acquaintance.  This  is  a  gentleman  who  not  only  can 
write  you  the  book  we  spoke  about,  but  has  also  a  powerful 
connexion  among  the  London  newspapers.  Tell  Mr.  Galbray, 
my  dear  sir,  in  how  many  London  papers  you  can  get  re- 
views and  notices  inserted  ?  " 

"  Including  the  weeklies,  "  the  gentleman  addressed  ans- 
wered, "  I  can  promise  considerably  over  thirty.  " 

"  And  vill  they  put  ia  vatever  you  choose  to  write  ?  "  Gal- 
bray asked  cunningly.  " 

"  I  can  hardly  promise  that,  but  for  a  consideration  they 
mil  insert  a  review  of  your  work  that  I  know  wiU  meet 
with  your  approval.  " 

"  Mr.  Wangly  is  prepared  to  write  the  book  you  commis- 
eioned  me  to  enquire  about,  "  Straggles  said,  "  and  perhaps 
it  would,  first  of  aU,  be  as  weU  to  hear  what  his  views  are 
upon  the  subject.  " 

"  A  book  to  serve  the  purpose  you  require  as  an  adver- 
tisement, "  the  gentleman  appealed  to  began,  "  must  have 
first  of  all  a  good,  sounding  name.  "  What  the  Dentist  can  do 
for  us,  "  is  the  title  I  propose,  but  of  that  we  can  speak  here- 
after. Your  name  should  also  have  attached  to  it  some  de- 
grees and  appointments.  " 

"  I  am  afraid  there  vill  be  some  difiiculty  about  that,  " 
Galbray  remarked. 

"  None  in  the  least,  as  our  friend  Mangle  hero  will  tell 
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you.  You  have  already  got  a  purchased  diploma,  and  your 
appointments  are  just  as  readily  found.  There  are  about 
London  numbers  of  dispensaries  that  you  can  get  the  ap- 
pointment of  Surgeon-Dentist  to.  I  grant  you  that  the  ser- 
vices of  a  dentist  are  never  required,  but  the  public  know- 
nothing  about  that.  You  can  also  create  an  Infirmary  or 
two,  that  is,  you  can  make  use  of  names  that  have  never  ex- 
isted. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  your  readers  wiU  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  investigate  your  title,  and  even  if 
they  should,  you  can  shelter  yourself  under  the  excuse  of  a 
misprint.  But  I  can  promise,  if  you  are  willing  to  give  a 
donation  of  say  five  pounds,  to  get  you  appointed  to  as  many 
lonafide  Dispensaries  as  you  may  desire.  " 

Mr.  Mangle  here  broke  in  and  reminded  Mr.  Galbray  that 
he  had  already  obtained  permission  to  use  the  names  of  seve- 
ral appointments  of  this  character. 

"  Now,  "  continued  Mr.  Wangly,  "  we  come  to  the  book 
itself,  and  let  me  here  assure  you  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  whole  thing  will  depend  upon  your  preface.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  look  at  the  little  volume  will  not  go 
beyond  the  preface,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  favour  you  by  reviewing  it,  will  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  more  than  a  page  of  even  that.  You  must  there- 
fore commence  by  at  onco  fixing  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
and  letting  him  know  what  an  honourable  and  liberal  man 
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you  are.  Tou  must  deplore  the  amount  of  charlatanism  in  the 
profession  —  the  number  of  unqualified  members  in  its  ranks, 
and  the  danger  the  public  incur  from  having  recourse  to 
these  quacks.  Tou  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  their  prac- 
tices, or  lament  in  too  forcible  language  their  want  of  prin- 
ciple. You  will  thus  be  received  by  the  newspapers  as  a 
benefactor,  and  in  their  reviews  (  which  you  will  be  able  in 
most  instances  to  write  yourself  )  they  wiU  dilate  upon  the 
way  in  which  you  have  tried  to  put  down  claptrap,  ignorance 
and  humbug.  As  regards  the  surgical  part  of  your  book, 
that  you  can  get  written  by  the  yard.  The  importance  of 
the  Teeth,  their  formation,  and  the  whole  string  of  subjects 
appertaining  to  their  treatment  have  been  done  to  death,  but 
you  may  strike  out  a  new  path  in  that  part  which  refers  to 
Artificial  Teeth  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  name  for  some 
old  material,  but,  like  a  skilful  cook,  you  must  manage  to 
serve  up  the  old  dish  in  such  a  form  that  the  public  will  be- 
lieve they  have  something  new,  and  the  less  they  understand 
what  the  material  reaUy  is,  the  more  they  will  run  after  it.  " 

In  this  manner  Galbray's  new  friend  entered  into  the 
whole  history  of  charlatan  book-making,  and  the  better  to 
illustrate  his  meaning,  exhibited  several  works  already  pub- 
lished and  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

They  were  most  of  them  a  repetition  of  the  same  set  phrases, 
and  differed  but  little  in  their  general  tone.    They  purposely 
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avoided  giving  any  useful  information,  and  were  written  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  unwary  into  the  writer's 
clutches.  In  one  particular,  however  they  were  all  alike. 
The  greater  the  amount  of  rascality  in  the  author's  actual 
proceedings,  the  louder  he  boasted  in  his  book  of  the  purity 
of  his  intentions  ;  and  the  more  he  warned  the  public  against 
humbugs,  charlatans  and  their  practices,  the  more  assidu- 
ously did  he  himself  carry  out  those  very  deceptions. 

It  was  quickly  arranged  that  Mr.  Wangly  should  write  Mr. 
Galbray  a  book,  but  the  conference  did  not  end  here.  Other 
modes  of  advertisement  were  disciissed,  and  Mr.  "Wangly 
finally  suggested  that,  by  judicious  management,  the  Govern- 
ment might  in  time  be  got  to  consent  to  the  exhibition  of 
Bhow  pieces  and  cases  of  Artificial  Teeth  even  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Galbray  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this,  but  appearing  in- 
credulous that  such  a  privilege  would  ever  be  granted,  Mr. 
Wangly  gave  him  his  reasons  for  believing  otherwise. 

"  Already,  "  he  said,  "  the  Museum  at  Kcw  Gardens  has 
been  turned  into  an  exhibition  of  dental  appliances.  Show 
cases  are  there  exhibited,  and  attached  to  the  work  is  the 
name  and  address  of  the  maker.  Surely  there  is  but  little 
difference  between  one  national  property  and  another.  It  is 
true  the  sets  of  teeth  arc  supposed  to  illustrate  the  uses  to 
which  hardened  indiarubber  can  be  applied,  but  why  attach 
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the  name  and  address  of  tlie  maker,  unless  as  an  advert- 
isement ?  The  pill  and  lotion  concocters  have  just  as  good 
a  right  to  do  the  same,  for  many  of  the  trees  grown  in  the 
conservatory  contribute  the  drugs  they  are  accustomed  to 
employ.  " 

This  interesting  discussion  was  at  its  height,  and  Galbray 
was  meditating  in  the  future  a  still  wider  field  for  his  enter- 
prise, when  suddenly  Mrs.  Eorbes  entered  the  room,  saying 
that  someone  particularly  wished  to  see  him. 

It  was  so  xmusual  for  anyone  to  seek  the  empiric  here, 
that  that  gentleman  for  a  moment  hesitated  what  answer  he 
should  return ;  but  Mrs.  Forbes  had  already  requested  the 
visitor  to  walk  forward,  and  Mr.  Eivingtoa  entered  the  room. 

There  was  something  about  the  appearance  of  the  clergy- 
man so  thoroughly  stamping  him  as  a  gentleman,  that  his 
entrance  and  few  words  of  introduction  were  sufficiently  un- 
welcome to  the  empiric ;  when  however  he  learut  his  name 
his  annoyance  was  increased. 

Galbruy  had  naturally  enquired  what  had  become  of  his 
chUd,  and  M-as  anything  but  pleased  to  find  that  Mrs.  Eiviug- 
tou  had  taken  charge  of  her.  He  had  tried  to  beat  down  the 
indignation  he  felt  at  his  wife's  desertion,  but  he  was  more 
astonished  than  annoyed  at  her  leaving  him,  and  he  did 
not  intend  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  her.  This  seemed 
to  him  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  dauglitcr  also. 
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"VTitliout  waiting  to  hear  what  Mr.  Rivington'8  object 
might  be  in  paying  him  this  visit,  he  savagely  turned  upon 
the  clergyman,  and  accused  him  of  having  decoyed  his  daugh- 
ter away.  In  vain  Mr.  Eivington  explained  the  manner  in 
which  the  girl  came  to  take  up  her  residence  with  his  wife. 
Galbray  woiild  listen  to  no  explanation.  So  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  said,  they  might  turn  the  girl  into  the  street, 
for  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her. 

Mr.  Rivington  then  called  the  empiric's  attention  to  the 
engagement  he  had  entered  into  to  give  his  son  his  educa- 
tion and  a  home.  Mr.  Galbray  replied  that  when  his  house 
was  re-established,  if  young  Rivington  liked  to  return,  he 
could  do  so,  but  he  refused  to  cancel  the  engagement,  or  to 
give  back  any  portion  of  the  premium. 

The  clergyman  had  some  difficulty  in  governing  his  tem- 
per, but  he  felt  that  he  now  saw  the  empiric  in  his  true  cha- 
racter, and  that  he  had  cause  to  be  thankful  his  son  was  no 
longer  under  his  roof.  He  could  not  forget  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  drawn  into  this  engagement,  and  now 
alluded  in  no  measured  terms  to  those  deceptive  statements 
in  the  papers,  through  which  he  had  been  so  shamefully  de- 
frauded. 
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PON  Mr.  Eivington's  return  Frank  met  him,  anxious 
to  know  how  his  interview  with  the  empiric  had  end- 
ed, but  the  old  man  did  not  wish  to  make  matters  more  dis- 
agreeable by  dwelling  upon  the  subject.  It  was  at  his  in- 
stigation Frank  first  went  to  live  at  Galbray's,  it  was  by 
his  resolution  his  son  now  broke  off  the  connexion,  for  Mr. 
Rivington  determined  that  Frank  should  never  return. 

As  regards  Adele,  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  throw 
her  again  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  so  thoroughly  ignored 
every  moral  obligation,  and  for  the  present  determined  she 
should  go  into  the  country  with  them. 

"  I  feel  so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  you 
have  acted,  my  boy,  "  the  father  continued,  "  I  am  proud  in 
being  able  to  put  the  fullest  confidence  in  you.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  you  have  been  beset  with  temptations,  and  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal  creditably.  " 

"  But  I  must  not  take  the  entire  credit  to  myself,  "  Frank 
answered,  "  had  it  not  been  for  a  sincere  friend  and  a  good 
adviser,  you  might  have  had  occasion  to  blame  and  not  praise 
me.  You  must  have  heard  me  mention  —  at  least  I  have 
written  home  about  my  friendship  for  Mr.  Tom  Rutter.  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  your  mother  speak  of  him.  Indeed  I 
remember  now  reading  in  your  letters  something  about  him." 

el 
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"  But  I  have  not  said  one  half  I  should  have  done,  "  Frank 
added  with  warmth,  "  I  wish  you  would  let  me  tell  you 
something  of  his  history  and  the  many  obligations  I  am  un- 
der to  him.  " 

The  old  gentleman  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  prepared 
to  listen  to  a  long  and  perhaps  uninteresting  story,  but  Frank 
was  not  to  be  disheartened  ;  he  had  set  himself  a  task,  and 
knew  that  at  that  moment,  under  the  very  roof  where  they 
now  sat  talking,  two  hearts  were  beating,  anxious  to  know 
the  result  of  his  conference  with  his  father.  His  mother 
and  brother  were  in  the  next  room,  but  Frank  had  made 
them  promise  that  they  would  not  interfere  until  he  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Frank's  narrative  commenced  from  the  first  day  he  passod 
at  Galbray's.  He  related  the  manner  in  which  his  master's 
secretary  had  not  only  tried  to  obtain  for  him  aU  the  iufir- 
mation  he  could  in  learning  his  profession,  but  had  rendered 
him  a  hundred  services  in  other  ways.  He  explained  that 
Tom  Rutter  never  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself ;  that  he 
made  his  own  faults  serve  as  a  warning  to  his  friend  :  that  he 
never  attempted  to  disguise  that  he  had  been  a  worthless, 
disreputable,  and  drunken  spendthrift,  but  Frank  soon  dis- 
\  covered  underneath  this  seeming  depravity,  evidently  brought 
about  by  bad  companions  and  want  of  experience  of  the 
world,  a  heart  of  the  truest  —  the  noblest  kind. 
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"  From  the  first  day  I  knew  him,  "  Frank  continued,  "  I 
have  never  heard  from  his  lips  one  word  but  in  praise  of 
that  which  everyone  must  revere.  He  warned  me  to  avoid 
the  very  habits  that  he  had  himself  permitted  to  grow  upon 
him.  At  length  I  came  to  love  him,  and  determined  to  try 
and  reconcile  him  to  his  relatives,  and  wean  him  entirely 
from  those  practices  which  he  had  already  partly  conquered." 

"  And  you  did  right,  Frank,  "  Mr.  Rivington  said,  "  bttt  if 
liis  only  faults  were  those  you  have  hinted  at,  how  is  it  that 
his  family  so  thoroughly  discarded  him?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  There  may  have  been 
notions  in  his  life,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  the 
friend  who  would  act  as  he  acted  towards  me,  not  for  a  few 
weeks  but  month  after  month,  could  not  be  a  heartless  man, 
and  surely  should  not  be  utterly  discarded.  Tell  me,  father, 
would  you  not  have  tried  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  as 
1  have  done  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  duty  as  a  Christian  minister  always  to  spread 
peace.  I  will  say  more,  I  should  like  to  know  this  Mr.  Rut- 
tcr,  for  I  might  be  an  intercessor.  " 

"  You  shall  know  him,  "  Frank  said,  rising  from  his  chair, 
and  coming  up  to  his  father,  "  for  I  feel  that  you  would  love 
liim  as  I  do.  " 

"  Is  he  still  secretary  to  that  dreadful  man  ?  " 
,,No,  he  has  left  him,  he  has  returned  to  his  early  studies ; 
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he  has  promised  me  that  he  will  redeem  the  past,  and  I  know 
that  he  will  heep  his  word.  " 

There  was  something  so  earnest  in  Frank's  manner,  that 
Mr.  Eivington  began  to  feel  that  his  son's  object  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  vindication  of  a  friend's  charac- 
ter, and  as  he  looked  at  the  boy  he  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  A  feeling  began  to  creep  around  the  old  man's 
heart  —  a  feeling  he  was  hardly  able  to  define,  and  answer- 
ing the  look  which  came  into  hie  face,  Frank  took  his  hand, 
and  in  a  voice  broken  by  emotion,  said :  — 

"  Father,  father,  Tom  Entter  is  your  own  sou  !  " 

The  old  man  started  as  if  he  had  been  stung,  then  draw- 
ing himself  up,  Sl  id,  "  You  are  deceived.  I  can  forgive  a 
great  deal  in  you,  Frank,  but  I  cannot  excuse  your  trifling 
on  a  subject  like  this.  My  son,  your  brother,  would  have 
sold  his  father's  life  for  a  few  pounds,  to  be  spent  in  waste 
and  dissipation.  " 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  "  Frank  returned  manfully.  "  Harold 
Eivington  would  never  have  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  to  save 
himself  from  starvation.  " 

"  He  proposed  to  execute  a  post-obit  at  any  rate,  and 
had  nearly  added  the  crime  of  forgery  to  his  other  misdeeds." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  "  Frank  repeated.  "  You  have  been 
deceived.  My  brother  has  always  hinted  that  he  had  some 
secret  enemy,  and  now  I  am  convinced  that  he  was  right" 
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The  father  looked  troubled  and  Frank  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  press  his  intercession. 

"  But  whatever  he  may  have  been  is  past.  He  is  now 
truly  penitent,  sui-ely  you  will  not  refuse  to  see  him.  Oh, 
remember  the  lessons  you  have  tried  so  often  to  inculcate. 
'  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  thee,  and 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son. 

The  old  man  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  rocked  him- 
self as  if  in  pain.  Frank  did  not  wait  for  any  further  per- 
mission, he  gently  opened  the  door,  and  Harold  entered. 

"  Forgive  me,  "  was  all  that  he  said,  but  taking  his  fa- 
thers  hand,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  That  touch  in  a  mo- 
ment seemed  to  soften  the  heart  that  so  long  had  tried  tc 
keep  out  every  feeling  of  forgiveness,  and  in  a  moment  al 
was  forgiven. 

He  looked  into  his  son's  face  —  a  face  no  longer  haughty 
or  defiant,  and  saw  there  a  penitence  that  pleaded  more  elo 
qucutly  than  words  could  do  for  forgiveness. 

"  I  have  wronged  you,  father,  deei^ly  wronged  you,  but  1 
know  you  will  forgive  me.  " 

And  the  son  did  not  ask  in  vain.  The  old  man  clasped  hit 
boy  to  his  heart  with  fervour,  saying  in  a  broken  voice 
"  Truly  God  has  dealt  kindly  with  mo.  My  son  was  dcac 
av'\  is  alive  again,  ho  was  lost  and  is  foimd." 


"  Mr.  Punch  is  very  much  pleased  to  observe  that  the  edud 
iated  and  honourable  members  of  the  profession  have  unite- 
for  an  effort  to  establish  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  betweeu 
^    themselves  and  the  quacks  and  snobs  who  have  brought  dis- 
;redit  upon  the  name  of  a  Dentist.    It  is  true  that  no  think- 
ing person  could  confound  the  accomplished  anatomical  scho- 
lar whose  treatment  of  the  mouth  is  based  upon  tlie  princi- 
ples of  science,  with  the  vulgar  and  greedy  creature  whose 
only  object  is  to  make  a  lucrative  job  for  himself,  and  whoi£ 
known  (vilfully  to  damage  the  teeth  of  unhappy  victims  foi 
ihe  sake  of  extorting  larger  fees ;  but  then  the  world  is  no( 
made  up  of  thinking  people,  and  the  quacks  reap  large  har- 
vests from  the  ignorance  of  the  many.  Fellows  without  othei- 
qualifications  for  their  calling  thao  a  certain  brutal  strength 
and  a  certain  empirical  adroitness,  and  other  follows  witlit  u( 
even  these  advantages,  and  who  declare  thattlicy  neither  ex- 
pect nor  desire  to  see  their  maltreated  patient  twice,  manage 
by  dint  of  puffing  and  impudence  to  gain  largo  incomes  a( 
the  expense  of  the  fools  who  trust  them.    It  was  time  tlial 
the  real  Dentist  should  bestir  himself.    An  educational  test, 
and  the  possession  of  a  diploma  now  offered  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  are  among  the  conditions  of  the  associ- 
ated band  of  honourable  practitioners,  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  the  resolution  to  purge  the  Profession  from 
even  nominal  connection  with  the  low  fellows  who  have 
claimed  to  belong  to  it  has  caused  great  rage  among  theso 
disreputable  snobs.  Hcncofortli,  it  wiU  be  the  fault  of  a  pa- 
tient himself  if  he  opens  either  his  mouth  or  his  purse  to  a 
quack  Dentist.  Folks  who  put  their  fingers  into  otiier  folks' 
mouths  should  have  clean  hands,  ....  he  is  proud  to  lend 
his  aid  in  behalf  of  the  anti-Quack  movement.  "  —  Punch. 
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"  Our  London  thieyes  have  been  accredited  with  a  profes- 
(ional  skill  that  enables  them  '  to  steal  the  very  teeth  ont  of 
j'our  head ;  '  and  this  is  literally  true  as  regards  one  class  of 
this  gentry  —  the  quack  Dentists  ;  only  one  degree  less  inju- 
rious than  the  quack  doctors,  because  their  power  is  more 
limited. "  —  Lancet. 

In  reviewing  an  admirable  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Den- 
ial Profession. " 

"  This  is  a  vigorous  and  well-timed  protest  against  the  dis- 
reputable practices  of  Dental  qiiacks.  The  author  clearly 
iemonstrates  that  quackery  is  largely  supported,  if  indeed  it 
De  not  nourished  and  cheribhed,  by  one  section  of  the  x^ress, 
>nd  that  by  no  means  the  smallest  section.  The  author  says, 
'  It  is,  however  well  known  that  certain  newspapers,  in  con- 
rideration  of  the  payment  of  a  higher  price,  are  in  the  habit 
if  piiblishing  what  are  commonly  known  as  "  puffs,  "  that  is, 
advertisements  composed  and  printed  in  the  language  and 
form  of  editorial  articles,  with  the  object  of  giving  the  ad- 
vertiser, or  his  goods,  the  apparent  stamp  of  editorial  appro- 
bation, and  of  driving  customers  into  his  hands. '  There  arc 
papers  which  make  a  business  of  puffing,  and,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  they  thrive  upon  it.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them. 
Every  facility  is  given  for  the  vendor  of  goods,  or  the  pre- 
tender to  skill,  to  write  his  own  puffs.  If  he  is  not  equal  to 
fchat,  the  mattcir  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  concoctor  or 

writer  of  the  puff  will  be  paid  as  well  as  the  publisher."  

Liverpool  Porcupine. 

"  It  is  a  matter  to  bo  regretted  that  in  no  few  instances  the 
public  do  not  yet  distinguish  the  ([ualificd  from  the  wholly 
unqualified  members  of  the  profossion  ;  but  anotlier  deeado 
will,  doubtless,  load  them  to  appraise  at  their  true  worth  a 
class  of  men  whose  conduct  brings  a  blush  of  s.li-uu.i  uuon 
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the  face  of  every  respectable  practitioner  when  he  hears  them 
called  by  the  same  title  as  himself."  —  Med-Cliir.  Review. 

"  Quacks  perhaps  abound  more  in  the  Dental  branch  of  our 
art  than  any  other,  and  it  seems  to  us  desirable  that  a  calm 
Btatemeut  like  the  one  before  us  should  have  a  wide  circula- 
tion. It  shows  that  all  sorts  of  artifices  are  resorted  to  by  un- 
qualified persons,  to  cause  the  public  to  confound  them  with 
qualified  practitioners. "  —  Medical  Press  and  Circular. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Dental  profession  ought 
to  be  protected  against  the  scandals  produced  by  the  perform- 
ances of  ignorant  quacks,  who  often  assume  magnificent  ti- 
tles, and  the  public  ought  to  be  guarded  against  the  injuries 
they  may  otherwise  suffer,  by  the  legal  enforcement  of  pro- 
per scientific  qualifications  analogous  to  those  which  are  ex- 
acted from  the  medical  profession." —  The  Practitioner. 

,'  I  hope  the  time  will  come,  and  that  soon,  when  men  will 
be  requii-ed  to  show  that  they  are  qualified,  by  education  and 
character,  to  enter  the  profession,  before  they  will  be  permit- 
ted to  place  a  plate  of  brass  upon  their  doors,  and  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  falsehood  to  constitute  themselves  members  of  an 
honorable  profession.  "  —  Samuel  Cartwright. 

"  Each  day  that  passes  by  and  leaves  us  associated,  even 
though  it  be  but  in  name,  with  ignorant  charlatans,  is  a  just 
reproach  to  us.  Eventually,  of  course,  o\iv  object  is  to  ob- 
tain legislative  interference,  preventing  those  who  hold  na 
diploma  from  practising  dental  surgery."  —  C7i.  S.  Tomes. 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  at  present  there  are  many  men,  whom, 
though  we  may  not  consider  them  so,  the  public  do  consider 
as  members  of  our  profession,  who  bring  odium  upon  it. 
When  walking  through  the  streets  we  are  often  met  by  hide- 
ous jjlacards  and  disgusting  show  cases,  the  allurement  hold 
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out  by  men  who  we  blush  to  think  caU  themselves  by  the 
same  title  as  ourselves.  "  —  S.  Hamilton  Cartiuright. 

_  "  But  any  man  may  open  an  office  and  call  himself  a  Den- 
tist .  .  .To  be  obliged  to  stand  among  impudent  knaves  and 
clarlatans,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  us  from  them,  is  too 
humiliating  to  be  endured.  "-Z>r.  Rogers,  Amer  :  Dent :  Conven. 

"  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  have  passed  a  bill  aunul- 

vl%       I    1^''  °^  °f  Medicine,  and  the 

Ph,  ac  e Iphia  University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  located  in 
PhUadelphia.  The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
tacts  concerning  the  alleged  corrupt  issuing  of  diplomas  re- 
ported a  disgraceful  traffic  in  degrees  to  those  whi  were  wlu- 

':^^-]^c^:z^^''''-^^^  ^°  ^^^^^ 

"Our  dental  students  pass  through  a  curriculum  in  nearly 
un  ess  they  falsely  pretend  to  be^reg  ster  d  unde  L  f^f""' 
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we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  dealing.  To  purge  the  profes- 
sion of  these  will  take  time,  and  will  need  the  co-operatioD 
of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession.  " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  tinker  of  to-day  becoming 
the  dentist  of  to-morrow,  and  if  he  be  only  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient impudence,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  he  will  attain 
to  a  sufficient  degree  of  success  to  injure  the  honourable  prac- 
titioner, ....  whilst  the  man  who  wilfully  advertises  that 
which  is  untrue,  and  vulgarly  obtrudes  his  calling  upon  the 
public  by  means  of  handbills  and  show-cases,  grows  rich 
through  the  credulity  of  a  public  that  still  insists  on  believ- 
ing in  the  pretender  with  the  loudest  voice  and  fewest  scru- 
ples. "  —  Leaders,  Monthly  Review  of  Dental  Surgery. 

See  also  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  Dental  Ee- 
view,  &c. 

Very  shortly  after  the  writer  of  this  book  entered  the  pro- 
fession, he  had  occasion  to  visit  a  celebrated  dental  depot  for 
the'purchase  of  materials.  Whilst  there,  a  well-known  man 
of  the  Vernon  Galbray  type  entered  and  requested  to  be  at- 
tended to.  The  principal  of  the  establishment  however  re- 
fused to  serve  him.  "  What  do  you  mean? "the  empiric 
cried,  greatly  incensed.  "  I  simply  mean  that  I  refuse  t< 
serve  you,  for  a  man  who  can  so  lower  himself  by  disreputabl' 
practices,  and  disgrace  the  profession  as  you  are  doing,  shal 
never  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  that  I  assisted  him.  Th« 
gentleman,  who  so  willingly  sacrificed  his  own  personal  in- 
terests to  the  general  welfare  of  the  profession,  was  the  lati 
Claudius  Ash. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  public  can  protect  themselvei 
from  fraud  is  by  refusing  to  recogaize  ant  dentist  who  ad- 
TEEXisES  AT  ALL,  cithcr  iu  the  public  prints,  or  by  handbills  or 
circulars,  or  by  the  oxlvibitiou  of  show  cases  of  any  description. 


